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THE HEAD WAITER. 


CHAPTER I, 
JACOB'S COURTSHIP. 


THEY all said I was an old fool. There was not 
one at the Apollo of a different opinion. I was 
a “precious old fool,” some of them even added, 
and they thought themselves nearer to the mark. 
I was not certain in my “ heart of hearts,” as the 
saying is, that I was doing anything par- 
ticularly wise. God knows, for the matter of 
that, that I wasn’t a wise man. Wise men were 
not likely to be numerous amongst the waiters 
at the Apollo music hall; we were a seedy, 
shaky, hand-to-mouth lot, and I was the head 
of them, and a mark for a little envy, evil 
speaking, and general uncharitableness. One 
cannot attain a good position over others—over 
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waiters, especially—without some hard words 
being said behind his back, but I didn’t care for 
them much. They were not true—they were 
not just—and Mr. Wheezy the master, and 
Plantagenet the manager, and Cadby the chair- 
man knew that, and looked upon me as a 
trusty servant. Their good opinion was my 
reward for faithful service, for I was an honest 
man enough. 

Still, they thought also I was an old fool 
when I married Jessie Keane, and they said so 
with the rest. They did not know much about 
the case, or of the reasons for my mariage—it 
was only on the cards that I, a man of fifty-five 
years of age, and looking older than my years, 
had married a girl of seventeen. Yes, it 
looked a foolish trick enough, and I was not 
a wise man. Once again I say it here—I make 
no pretence of being one. I never had the 
common shrewdness of my class. <A fool, sir, if 
you will—but an honest fool, that’s all. Set 
that down in your mind, too. It’s as well, and 
it’s only fair to me. 

I married Jessie in this way. Her father 
had been an old friend of mine; he and I were 
brought up together at King Alfred’s school in 
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Warwickshire, where they gave us a good 
education and a start in life, although both our 
starts happened to be particularly unlucky. ‘He 
married early, set up in business, and failed ; 
came to London, set up in business again, and 
failed again; buried his wife, died, and left me 
to bury him. John and I had never lost sight 
of each other; we had been staunch friends, old 
’ eronies, from the beginning to the end. I liked 
old John; I’m sure he found something to like 
in me. Both being unlucky men, there was a 
tie between us; we could compare notes of all 
our blunders and mistakes, and see where we 
missed our chances, or where the chances passed. 
us by. I had set up in business, too, and failed, 
of course. My life has been an utter failure 
from the beginning to the end, and why I was 
born, and what good I have ever been, are 
subjects on which I ponder very much. 

My business failures, however, are not the 
theme of this relation. I begin from John’s 
illness, when he was sick unto death ; and every 
hour I could spare from the Apollo I spent at 
his side, grieving as for an only brother going 
from me. 

“If I only knew what would oon of 
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Jessie!” John used to mourn. “If I could only 
see |” 

‘She will take care of herself,” I said; “ she 
is a shrewd little woman, even now.” 

I was hardly speaking the truth, but I 
wanted to console him. I knew of many little 
faults in Jessie, although I thought she would 
grow out of them in the good time of a staider 
womanhood. 

“What will she do?—oh! what will she 
do?” he cried, still inconsolable. 

“ There's her business to keep her mind 
employed—to keep her out of mischief.” 

Jessie was a shop girl in a draper’s firm in 
Oxford Street. 

“Oh! but the going home at nights,” he 
said ; “about there, too, where the streets are 
alive with bad men and women, always, Jacob. 
And the house desolate, and she only seven- 
teen.” 

‘ Poor Jessie.” 

“Tf”—I can see his big, wistful, grey eyes 
fixed upon me still—“if you would only take 
care of her.” 

“I am always out late,” I replied. ‘She 
is too young to be in my house; no relation, 
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as it were. Cannot she live at the business 
altogether ?” | 

“ She won't, Jacob. - She hates it already.” 

“Can't she—— What are you looking at 
me like that for?” 

“Can’t you make her your wife, Jacob?” 
he said huskily. “Whats to hinder that? 
You are fond of Jessie—you always have been ; 
and she is very fond of you.” 

« Yes, in her way. As her father’s friend— 
as a second father.” 

“She is always talking of you; she can 
trust you,” he went on. “ You are not a hard, 
stern man, and are never without a kind word 
for her. You wouldn't. like her to go wrong, 
left to herself so much ?” 

“God forbid ! ” 

“‘'Take care of her, then,” he said. “If you 
can see your way to it, pray do.” 

“T am fifty-five years of age, John.” 

‘‘ That does not matter,” he answered. “She 
has no one to think about; it is not as if there 
was anybody in the way. She'd marry you 
to-morrow, if you asked her, and be glad, too. 
She—— ” 

“Don’t say any more just now, John. I'll 
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think it over. You have muddled me up dread- 
fully. She is so very young!” 

. “You can train her to anything. She has 
always done what you have told her, Jacob. 
She is not like one of your stubborn ones.” 

- “No, no. Tl think it over.” 

And I did from that day. . It is easy to see 
that I was not in love with Jessie Keane then 
—a crazy old man, bent on breaking a girl's 
heart. I saw the folly of this ill-assorted match 
as clearly as anybody—more clearly, for I knew 
Jessie's faults and failings better than her 
father did. More times than I can reckon up 
I had disguised them from him. She had been 
like a little daughter to me many years, and a 
thought of marrying her had never come into 
my head until John Keane put it there. Then 
the scene changed, and the characters changed 
with it, and I became an old fool in my theories 
and affections; and whilst labouring under the 
delusion that I was doing a good turn to John, 
and it might be for the best to consider him, 
I was falling very fast in love with this young 
girl. 
When her father became very weak and 
very anxious I spoke to her. I told her of his 
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wishes and my own, but I begged her to think 
it over very carefully, to act as her heart 
prompted her, and that these wishes were only 
those of two old fogies, who could not tell what 
was best for her. That I would make her a 
good husband, she could rest assured; that she 
could make me a good wife, she only knew her- 
self. And, above all, if for an instant she 
doubted that from such a match there could 
come any happiness, to get away from me as 
from some one with the plague, and never to 
mind me, or her -father, or anybody else. I 
could not act fairer than this. I told her what 
had been talked about, and left her to a free 
consideration of it; I could do no more. 

She would have answered me at once, and 
in the affirmative, and with a shower of tears 
upon my waistcoat, but I would not let her 
answer. . 

‘Think it over, Jessie,” I said. “I am fifty- 
six next birthday.” 
“That isn’t so dreadfully old, is it,” she 
asked, “ for a man ?” 

“Tt is a dreadfully old man for you,” I 
answered, “going on for sixty, and,” I added 
with a sigh, “ looking more than sixty, too.” 
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“Tm sure you don’t,” she answered almost 
indignantly. 

“Oh, I know I do,” I replied; “and so 
think it over, Jessie. Take a week—this day 
week. This day month, if yowre the least bit 
doubtful.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ And if there should be anybody else,” I 
stammered—“ say at the business, or over the 
way, or anywhere, you know—don’t have me.” 

‘¢ Oh, nobody looks at me, not once in a blue 
moon. I’m only a shop-girl. Trust people for 
that!” she cried, with a toss of her head. 

‘“‘ But—the young men in the shop,” I sug- 
gested timidly. “I kave heard you laughing 
with your father about them.” 

‘“Cads!” said Jessie contemptuously ; “awful 
cads, who think they’re good enough for 
countesses. I hate the lot!” 

She stamped her foot angrily, and I smiled, 
and went away hopefully. Jessie would have 
told me the truth, I considered, if there had 
been any one in her thoughts. She was im- 
petuous, and vain, perhaps, but she knew how 
well she could trust old Jacob Durnford. 

Possibly she knew it too well, and that 
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deceived her. Poor woman, I think it did 
now, though it is all very difficult to make out 
still, and terribly beyond me. 

At the week’s end she came to me and put 
her arms round my neck, and said, with a little 
faltering voice that thrilled my old heart to its 
core— 

“I have made up my mind, Jacob.” 

“To be my wife, Jessie; you mean that, 
then ?” I cried. 

s Yes; whenever you like to ask me.” 

Thus it was that Jessie and I agreed to be 
one, and that John Keane died in peace. We 
were married very shortly after that—it had 
been John’s urgent wish—and then, as I have 
stated, they all said at the Apollo that I was 
“an old fool.” 

Again, I don’t deny it; but it is fair to me 
to put down all my reasons for being so foolish, 
which I did not care to explain, and which I 
never explained, to the little tawdry world in 
which my lot was cast. 
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CHAPTER ILI. 
“ WEDDED BLISS.” 


I musT say we were happy enough to begin 
with—that “May and December” jogged along 
amicably together. She was a woman—well, a 
child, if you will—who looked up to me, who 
believed I was a downright good man, and fancied 
at times I was a clever one. This was only fancy, 
of course; but then I had been her father’s 
friend, and John had sung my praises overmuch 
in his day ; and Jessie had loved her father very 
dearly. Why, she was fretting for him on her 
wedding day, but then the days were early yet 
of her great loss, We had married in haste to 
repent at leisure. We might have had more 
respect for the old man, our neighbours and our 
lodgers said. They did not know what the 
father’s wish had been, and we never cared to 
tell them. 
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Oh yes, happy. It is like a dream now, 
may be, but it was happiness, and it seemed 
inclined to last, in spite of all the doleful 
prophecies which had been made concerning us. 
Jessie went to her business just the same as 
ever; a waiter’s salary was scanty pay, and 
hers helped to lighten the housekeeping for the 
first six months. We had two rooms on the 
second floor of a turning out of Holborn, and 
here on Sundays, and late at night on week- 
days, after I had made up the Apollo receipts, 
there was no happier home than ours. Perhaps 
it was before the six months, nay, it might 
have been five—my head is weak for dates— 
that Jessie grew a little dissatisfied and reckless. 
I have said already she was of an impetuous 
disposition—easy to disturb, but easy to please. 
A mere child, Jessie Durnford, even in her 
married estate. i 

I remember her coming in one day at tea- 
time very well, if I forget the date. It is all 
memorable to me, every look of her and every 
word she uttered. 

She took up her bonnet and pitched it 
unceremoniously across the room, and her 
mantle followed it, missed the sofa at which it 
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had been aimed and fell upon the floor. She 
was very pretty in her petulance; her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes sparkling with anger. 

‘‘There, I have seen the last of old Miller's 
shop, and old Miller himself, and old Miller’s 
gang,” she cried, “and I don’t go back any 
more—never any more!” 

‘“‘ What has happened ?” 

“Oh, nothing has happened—at least, 
nothing that you'd care to hear,” she said; “it 
doesn’t concern you, Jacob, at all.” 

“T should care to hear of anything in which 
you were interested,” I ventured to remark. 

“ Ah! yes; but I’m not interested. Only, 
mind you, I hate the lot of ’em.” 

‘“‘ Have they—have they found out you are 
married ? ” 

That was a secret which we had kept to 
ourselves, so far as Miller’s shop folk were con- 
cerned. Mr. Miller had an objection to married 
women behind the counter, and we had both 
thought it was as well not to tell them at the 
business, so we started in an underhand way, 
and no luck came of it.. It never does, people 
say, but I know better than that. I have seen 
too much of the awful world to believe in that 
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now; but here it was, certainly, as if bad luck 
had followed us a bit. 

“No; they haven't found out anything, and 
so don’t worry me.” 

“T should like to know,” I said, perhaps 
a little too persistently. 

“Then you won't,” she answered quickly. 
“It isnt worth knowing; it’s nothing to do 
with you, I tell you. But before I stand any 
more of that stingy skin-flint’s cheek ”—Jessie 
could be a little slangy in excited moments, 
although “quite the lady ” as a rule—* I'll sell 
halfpenny newspapers, or pipe-lights in the 
street! Who's he, to order people about, I 
should like to know? And I won’t be ordered 
about and scolded and preached to by any body.” 

“ Preached to?” 

“Well,” she explained, “told to command 
my temper, and be respectful to my superiors, 
and civil to the customers, and all that bosh. 
And I—TIl never go back again, as long as I 
live. Never! never! never!” 

And here Jessie finally gave way to a 
torrent of hysterical tears, and it required all 
my efforts to soothe her, and all my entreaties 
to bring about a calmer state of things. 
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This was the end of Jessie's shop-life, coming 
to an end with a wrench, and when we did 
not expect it. Jessie acted very suddenly at 
times, and not always for the best. Not that 
this was for the worse. . Knowing now a little 
more about it, I may say it was for the best 
that she should leave Millers shop in Oxford 
Street. She did not tell me the cause of the 
quarrel with her employers. She would not 
be teased with my questions; they made her 
angry, they made her cry again, and it was no 
business of mine. Having tried to consider it 
was not my business I gave in, and presently 
forgot I had been curious about it. Jessie was 
an industrious, energetic girl; she was sure she 
should not be any extra expense to me, and 
there was plenty of work to be got at home, 
without that hideous shop-life, as she termed it. 
She obtained work as she had prophesied; she 
soon became a clever dressmaker, having con- 
siderable taste and being very handy with the 
needle, and by degrees a little connection came 
round her, and she earned for a while more 
money than I did. 

For a while, I say, for presently a little girl 
was born to us. When I was fifty-six years of 
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age, I felt that it was an odd, proud, novel 
feeling to become a father, and it would take 
time to understand clearly my position. I was 
not like Jessie—I always took time to think a 
matter out. I was slow. 

When Jessie got about again, there was a 
little maid to keep, to take care of the baby 
whilst Jessie worked at her dresses, and the 
maid and baby did not add greatly to the 
expenses, or rather the expenses were met by 
my getting, very fortunately we both thought 
at first, employed in the day time at Caffins’s 
eating-house in the Strand. 

“What with Caffins’, and the Apollo, and 
the dressmaking,” I said exultingly, “ we shall 
grow quite rich in time.” 

“I hope so,” said Jessie thoughtfully. 

‘And it was a lucky thing after all that 
you left Miller’s when you did.” 

“Bother Miller's,” cried Jessie, flinging 
down her work at once. “ You know I hate the 
very name of that place. Now, I can’t do a 
stroke of work to-day!” 

“I don’t see why mentioning the name of 
Miller’s should stop your work.” 

«Oh! but it does. I wish I had a book, 
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but there are no books in this house,” she cried. 
“T wish I could go out, but there’s nowhere to 
go and no one to go with.” 

“ Why don’t you, and the girl, and the baby 
have a turn in the park?” 

“Yes; that’s it. That’s a dear, good old 
Jacob for thinking of it,” she cried, kissing me, 
and clapping my leathern cheeks between her 
hands. “Polly, well go into the park, and 
take the baby. Get your things on, and don’t 
stand staring at me. A day in the park—oh! 
how I shall enjoy it!” 

I looked at her with a little surprise. I 
had not liked her sudden fits of excitement at 
any time; now they seemed to be growing 
upon her, to be carrying her away. 

Was she getting dissatisfied with her present 
life—with home, with me? Oh! my God !— 
with me? came suddenly the thought, and 
like a blow. 

I was as full of fancies as a woman. It was 
lucky for me that my fancies did not last, or 
that my new double work took them out of my 
head. Jessie was just the same as ever the 
next day, and so I quickly forgot the hard 
thoughts of a few hours before; she was the 
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same for weeks and months, or seeing her only 
at odd moments of the day, and very late at 
night, there was no opportunity to notice any 
change in her. 

I did not think of any change in hee for 
a long while; she was very busy—there were 
always sundry orders coming in, and sundry 
dresses of the customers hanging by the pegs 
around the room—and she always received me 
with a smile of welcome. For two years, nearer 
three, perhaps, we went on in our happy, Darby 
and Joan fashion, with nothing to complain of, 
and with much love on either side, I think; I 
know even that there was. After that she 
began to droop, to become dull and spiritless, 
and I began to miss the smile of welcome when 
I came home from the Apollo. Hers became 
a pale and weary face, and I was quick to note- 
the change in it. 

“ Jessie,” I said, “you are not well. You 
are working too hard.” 

“T like work. It’s as well to be busy when 
one has the chance,” she said. ‘“ Besides $ 

“ Besides ?” 

“ Besides, it keeps a body from thinking too 


much.” 
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“ Don’t you like to think ?” I asked. 

“Not always; not when the thoughts are 
too much for me, or too horrible.” 

“ I don’t understand,” I answered nervously. 

‘No more do I,” she said, with a short, 
hard laugh, “only they do get horrible, and I 
don’t know why. Sometimes, Jacob, I wish 
I were well out of it.” 

“ Well out of what?” 

“ Out of the world.” 

“You haven't anything on your mind, 
Jessie ? ” I asked, very seriously now. 

“There you go, with your horrid questions 
again,” she cried petulantly. ‘No, I haven't!” 

“I am glad to hear that.” 

* But I’m dull, miserable, hipped to death,” 
she said, “that’s the truth, Jacob. I like life, 
and I don’t have any. I’m fond of excitement ; 
and I’m cooped up here and never see a soul. 
Im fond of society, and nobody ever comes, 
and I go to no one’s house. Might not a 
woman be as well in her grave as slaving on 
like this ?” 

I was very much astonished. She had dis- 
guised her feelings for so long; she appeared 
to have settled down so thoroughly to this 
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humdrum life of ours, that her sudden outburst 
took my breath away. When I had recovered 
it, I said— 

“ Yes, it is a little dull. What do you want 
to do?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” was the petulant reply ; 
‘“‘T haven’t thought of that.” 

“Think of it all to-morrow, and let me 
know when I come home at night,” I said; “I 
should be glad to know.” 

Whether she had thought about it, I was 
not quite certain, but the result of her delibera- 
tions was not made to me. I had thought, 
however, and was full of suggestions, to make 
up for her lack of inspiration. _ 

Would she feel disposed to give up some of 
her customers? No, she wouldn’t. ‘Would she 
get somebody to help her? She hated strangers, 
_and she never could agree with another woman. 
There was not one girl at old Miller’s whose 
face she had not longed to slap, at some time or | 
other. Should I give up Caffins’,.and stop at 
home in the daytime, or the Apollo, and leave 
the evenings free? Then I could read to her, or 
take her to a theatre now and then? N—no, 
that wouldn’t do. She would not like me to 
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surrender any part of my income—to throw up 
my berth—at a time when she might be going 
to fall ill. She did not know, but she thought 
it was likely she might; she felt so strange and 
wild. Still, she might be better in a day or 
two, she could not tell. 

There was the child to amuse her—another 
Jessie, in whom she took great pride, and had a 
strong, deep love for. Was there no amuse- 
ment, solace, change, in her? 

“ Oh yes, yes,” she cried at once. “ With- 
out her I should have died long ago, or run 
away from you, Jacob!” 

<< Jessie, Jessie,’ I exclaimed, “for God’s 
sake don’t talk like that! ” 

“I dont mean with another man, you old 
silly,” she said, “but away altogether, in sheer 
desperation, like a mad woman.” 

“The house seems so very dull to you, 
then ?” 

“ Dreadfully dull. I am alone so much,” 
she replied. “If I had only had a sister or a 
brother, now; but this blank room is like a 
grave. It is all so still and cold.” 

“Yes; something must be done, Jessie.” 

This was in the winter time. I went to a 
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doctor’s—on the quiet this, and totally unknown 
to Jessie—and he heard my story and said she 
wanted change of air and change of scene. He. 
would have been glad to see my wife for 
himself, but there was little doubt she had 
been overworked, and that the dulness of her 
- life was telling on her not a little. “Give her 
change,” he said, and this was only what I 
knew before, although it was worth a guinea to 
prove how very right I was. I went home and 
proposed that she and the servant, and even 
little Jessie, should go down to the seaside. 

“ What, in this cold weather? Not I!” 

‘There are warm places, I believe—Torquay, 
Ventnor, Bournemouth.” 

“Qh, shut up,” she cried. “I shan’t go. 
I should be worse there than here, and more 
alone.” 

“Is there not anything you would like to 
do?” I asked in despair. 

“Yes; I think sometimes I should like to 
go to the Apollo with you,” she said thought- 
fully. 

“Good gracious ! ” 

“ What’s the matter now?” 

“Did you say the Apollo—with me?” 
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“Yes, I did,’ she answered. ‘There's 
music, and I am fond of music; there’s singing, 
and I love singing. You have made me laugh 
‘many times at what the comic man says and 
does; and sometimes I fancy—not always, mind 
‘-you—TI should like to go.” 

“Tt is not fit for you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is not quite fit for any young woman, I 
fancy.” 

“Young women go, I suppose ?” 

‘Oh yes, they go.” 

“You'll be near me; you could put me 
where I should be safe,” she said almost 
scofingly ; “and there are respectable people 
about ?” 

“Yes, a sprinkling of them sometimes.” 

“Well, put me near them, and away from 
all the fast ones.” 

“ Ye—es, you may be sure I should do 
that.” 

“I have never said a word about going to 
any amusement whilst Jessie was a baby. I 
have slaved on and said nothing. Haven't I?” 

“You have, Jessie.” 

“And now the little one sleeps all the 
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‘evening, and we have some one to look after 
her if she should wake, you might take me with 
you sometimes. Once a week, say—just for a 
change,” she cried; “just to keep the devil 
from me!” 

“Qh, Jessie—what is the matter? What 
are you hiding from me?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“ Upon your honour ?” | 

She seemed to hesitate, or else I was 
strangely suspicious that night. 

“Upon my honour,” she said the instant 
afterwards, “only I am too dull, being always 
alone here; and the music hall would amuse 
me now and then.” 

“T don’t think it would.” 

“ And I should always come back with you,” 
she continued. “It would be so nice and 
comfortable at times. Let me try it, Jacob.” 

What could I say? She had been recom- 
mended change, and she had asked for change 
where I was, where I could see her, and take 
care of her, if it were necessary. And she was 
ill, and almost weary of her life, and I could 
only say “ Yes,” 

“That old Durnford always was a fool,” they 
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said at the Apollo when I took Jessie there for 
the first time, and I think they were not far out 
in this matter. They did not know how help- 
less I was, and how hard my wife had begged 
for some little distraction from the dull and 
lonely life against which she had hardly uttered 
a complaint from our marriage day to this time. 
They did not comprehend my reason; I was 
not called upon to give them any reasons, and I 
did not. But I might have been a fool for all 
this—I think so now, though at my wit’s end 
to know what I could have done instead of this. 
Here at least was a mistake, though I was only 
a waiter, and Jessie a waiters wife. We 
should not have had any fine feelings to be 
wounded or trifled with, being humble folk, 
and neither of us with a thought above our 
station—but we had feelings for all that. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE APOLLO. 


THe Apollo was not a music hall of the first- 
class, although the entertainment provided for 
its patrons was very much like the amusements 
at establishments in more fashionable thorough- 
fares. It had its lion-comiques, its Florries, 
Jennies, and Totties in their vivacious songs 
and ballads, its weedy, seedy tenors, its sword 
swallowers and acrobats, its man with the 
wooden dolls, its black singer and his banjo, 
and its “ duologists "—all the same, weary, 
never-ending programme patent to East as 
West. I believe the listening night after night 
to these people for whom I had no love, and for 
whose talents I had not a scrap of admiration, 
had tended to soften my brain with its terrible 
monotony. I had had twenty years of it; 
fancy twenty years of incessant lion-comiques, 
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and all the tag-rag of the profession in their 
rear, and then wonder I was not a wise 
man. 

Why the visitors were not wise, much less 
the man who waited on them. I despised them 
in my heart, a few of them I hated. I knew 
them all by sight; they came twice or thrice a 
week—God knows for what!—and sat with 
bleared eyes and open mouths, a vacuous, beer- 
drinking, tobacco-smoking gang, who roared 
with laughter at the weakest joke and applauded 
with all their might the silliest of antics. I 
-was a Timon of Athens in their midst, but they 
were not aware of it. I had disliked my vocation 
and the people by whom I was surrounded for 
many years without uttering a complaint until 
Jessie came to take her part in this life with me, 
and then my hatred and my horror came rapidly 
to the front, and it was not an easy task to hide 
my feelings. 

I had had a hope that Jessie would be 
quickly tired of the Apollo, quickly “sick of 
it.” There was an instinctive good taste in her 
which would revolt—I was sure of it—against 
the vulgarities and buffooneries of the singers ; 
she would have satisfied her curiosity quickly, 
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and seen the charms of home again by very 
contrast with this artificial world. 

I was mistaken; it was one more of the 
many mistakes of my life, and I did not under- 
stand Jessie so well as I could have wished, 
and there were more sides to her character than 
it was in my power to discover. I was no 
judge of character—of woman’s I was especially 
ignorant. Well, I had only one to love and 
work for and think about besides my little girl 
—what wonder if women were enigmas to me? 
I might have understood Jessie, you may think, 
at least, but I did not. I only thought I 
did. | 

Jessie found some amusement in the singers 
and dancers at the Apollo; it was a new exist- 
ence, and the novelty of it all had a strange 
effect upon her. She was an excitable little 
woman, with whom excitement seemed to agree: 
her despondent fits passed away ; she was sing- 
ing about the house again, only her songs were 
the hideous ditties of the night before; she 
worked hard throughout the day, she did not 
in any way neglect her child, she was more 
affectionate to her; and yet the experiment of 
change was hardly satisfactory. I was very 
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glad she was better in health, but I should have 
liked her less at the Apollo. 

She was a quiet, demure lady enough there, 
but people looked at her, and wondered at her, 
and, of course, the chairman after a while, and 
one or two of the gentlemen of the orchestra— 
oh, they were pretty gentlemen, poor fellows ! 
—exchanged a few passing civilities as she 
became known to them by sight, known to 
them by hearsay, as old Durnford’s wife. I 
had nothing to be jealous about. Jessie was 
amiable and pleasant, and her manners were 
not the manners of many of the women at 
these places; she had a civil answer to a civil 
question, and an honest smile for those friends 
she made by degrees, and who smiled honestly 
at her. Still I was secretly unhappy, jealous 
of any one who spoke to her, or looked at her ; 
and she made friends, as I have said. 

Now and then it happened that a stranger 
would address her—a man with an extra degree 
of impudence in him, or an extra glass of spirits 
—but he was generally put in his place, and 
told to mind his own business by Jessie. My 
young wife was vain, probably, but she did not 
seek for the attentions or admiration of the 
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stranger, and no one had a word to say against 
her for a long while. 

For a long while only; the slander came 
in its time, and the suspicions followed, and 
there was no peace of mind for me from that 
day. What could an old duffer like Durnford 
expect, who brought his young and pretty 
wife to the Apollo? Oh, the grand chorus of 
““T told you so,” that I had to listen to and 
endure ! 

One evening I had been extra busy at the 
Apollo; it had been Mr. Wheezy’s benefit, and 
there were extra attractions, and a host of 
Wheezy’s bibulous friends to support them and 
Wheezy, and the place was crowded in every 
hole and corner. I had had some difficulty in 
keeping a place for Jessie, and presently she was 
almost lost to my sight by the men and women 
who hemmed her round with the camp-stools 
we had been compelled to bring in to accom- 
modate our numerous patrons. I had no time 
to speak to my wife that evening, I was 
content to glance at her now and then when 
passing by. 

It was close upon nine o'clock when I met 
her in the lobby beyond the swing-glass door 
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which led into the hall. Her face was very 
pale, and her eyes were filled with tears. 

“Jessie, what's the matter ?” 

“Nothing. I’m going home—that’s all.” 

“‘Has—has anybody offended you?” I in- 
quired. ‘ Has anything been said on the stage 
that 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Jacob,” she cried 
peevishly. ‘ Nothing’s the matter, only I don’t 
feel very well, and the place is dreadfully hot, 
and I thought I should faint.” 

“You look like a ghost,” I said, “or as if 
you had seen one.” 

“What do you mean by that?” she asked 
so sharply that I went back a step or two in 
dismay at her violence. 

“I don’t mean anything but that you are 
very pale,” I explained. 

“Yes, I dare say I am,” she said. “I—I 
thought you were throwing off at me. Good 
night. I am going straight home.” 

“Don’t sit up for me. I shall be late to- 
night with this confounded benefit.” 

“Tm afraid you will. No, I shall not stop 


99 
up. 
«“ And——” 
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But she did not want to hear any further 
instructions; she hurried away like a woman 
eager for fresh air, and I went slowly down the 
lobby, thinking of her. _The swing-glass ‘door 
was opened suddenly as I approached it, and it 
was only by a side-wise movement that I 
escaped collision with a gentleman who came 
striding from the hall. 

“‘ Here, you, sir; which way has she gone?” 
he asked of me peremptorily. | 

“ Which way—has who gone ? ” 

“ Jessie—I mean the lady who came out 
just now,” he said. ‘“ You must have passed 
her.” 

I turned faint and ill myself, I think, for I 
lost sight of this man for a moment, and the 
lights in the lobby looked to me like hazy 
moons, struggling to shine through a thick mist. 

“ You idiot, don’t you undérstand?” the 
man said passionately. 

“ Do you know the lady?” I asked slowly. 

“What the devils business is that of 
yours ?” | = | 

“The devil’s business—ah! very likely it 
is,” I answered thoughtfully, and the man 
stared at me and fancied I was mad. Yet I 
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was very cunning in my madness, and an awful 
har. “The lady has gone into the balcony 
upstairs; she thinks she can see better there.” 

“ Thanks, old man. . Why didn’t you say so 
before ?” and, as he hastened away, he pitched 
a shilling into my tray, as a reward for my 
piece of information. 

I could have almost laughed at this, only 
my thoughts were many, and were heart- 
sickening after a time. I had so much upon 
my mind; so many doubts crowding in upon 
the orders for drink, so many customers to 
attend to, or to neglect, and such strange 
thoughts of home and Jessie. 

I tried to think it all a mistake—that this 
man had only been attracted by her fresh 
young face, her strange position there, her 
isolation, but the mention of her Christian 
name, his anxious search in the gallery above- 
stairs, the grave expression that he wore now— 
I watched him more closely than any one could 
have thought possible that busy night—con- 
vinced me that there was a motive for his 
search not born of a rake’s passing fancy for 
a pretty woman, 

When he came into the stalls again, as if 
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expecting to find her in her old place, he 
scowled at me for an instant, and then vanished 
into the street. | 

I returned home very tired that night and 
very much bewildered. The hall had been 
open till two by special permission of the police, 
and it was.close upon three when I reached 
home. To my astonishment, Jessie was in the 
front room, stitching away as for dear life. 

“ Sitting up!” I said, in my astonishment. 

“Yes; I couldn’t sleep. I thought I would 
get on with my work. It was better than lying 
staring at the ceiling, wasn’t it ?” 

“Well, perhaps so,” I replied. “Do you 
feel pretty well now ?” 

“Oh, I'm well enough.” 

I did not ask her any more questions; I did 
not allude to the gentleman who had been in 
search of her, and had given me a shilling for 
false information; I waited to hear her own 
story, if she had one, and she never said a 
word, Perhaps it was all fancy—probably it 
was, I tried to think—and she was unconscious 
of the admirer who had suddenly sprung up in 
her path. She did not go to the Apollo for 
two or three weeks after this. She did not 
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care about it, she said; she was tired, or had 
too much work to do. 

I was glad to hear her say this, though I 
was sorry to see how despondent and fretful she 
grew by degrees once more; and my suspicions 
seemed to die away until he came again to the 
Apollo. I-recognized him at once; I believe Į 
knew he was there before I had seen him, by a 
death-like coldness which came upon me sud- 
denly, as if some spectre had glided into the 
place. At all events, my knees knocked together 
when I had seen him, and there was a choking 
sensation behind my rusty stock. 

He did not know me, but I knew him and 
what he had come for. He stood at the glass 
doors and looked at the stage from time to time, 
but his quick, eager glance towards every new 
comer showed he was waiting for some one, or 
in search of some one. Waiting for some one, 
as if by appointment, I feared; and if Jessie 
had entered the hall that night I should have 
gone dead off, I’m certain. But no one came, 
and I was very glad. 

He lingered there till a late hour. I was 
keenly watchful of him, though in his pre- 
occupation he did not observe me. From this 
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night forth I should know him anywhere, under 
any circumstances of life, under any aspect ‘of 
death, in his fashionable dress or in his coffin— 
that man would never be forgotten, or mistaken 
for another. He was a handsome man, of some 
eight and twenty years; hardly like a gentle- 
man in appearance, though dressed like one 
and striving hard to pass for one. He was not 
one of “the real sort;” and a waiter knows 
the real sort more quickly than anybody else. 
The real sort after all is rather scarce—at the 
Apollo it was very scarce indeed, although 
sometimes found in an inebriated condition with 
its hat on the back of the head, strolling in to 
oblige Florrie or Tottie, and to cry “ Bravo!” 
This man I did not like, though I could not 
make him out. He was not a betting man, for 
the men who came to bet, who were known on 
every English racecourse, and who patronised 
the Apollo, passed him without recognition ; the 
& season tickets ”—male and female—did not 
nod to him, and he took no notice of them; to 
the waiters he was a stranger; the professionals 
who came in after their “turns” did not shake 
hands with him and hint that they were 
thirsty ; he was not known to the police. 
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He was there the next night; then he 
missed two nights, and came in late on the 
Saturday, well-dressed, carefully gloved, with a 
hat intensely shiny, a white flower in the button- 
hole of his coat, and a diamond breast pin which 
one could see was a diamond at any distance off. 

He disappeared again for a week, and I 
thought he had gone away—given up his search, 
perhaps—for good. I was exultant, though it 
did not seem to matter much now Jessie did 
not come; and then I grew nervous, and stupid, 
and completely dazed, when she suddenly 
startled me by entering the hall one evening. 

“T could not stand it any longer, Jacob,” 
she said, half apologetically even. “I should 
have gone mad all alone in that room, if I had 
kept indoors another night. I couldn’t keep at 
home, I couldn’t really.” 

“Very well,” I said; “‘of course it is better 
to have a little change when you feel in that 
unsettled state.” 

“ Yes, I think so,” and then she glanced 
nervously round and continued at strange 
intervals to look about in a scared way that 
was very new to her, and which I did not like. 
I did not ask her any questions; if I had any 
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counsel of my own to keep, I kept it, God 
knows, very well. 

I was as sure as I was living that he would 
come that night in search of her, but he did 
not; I was always wrong, it seemed. I could 
have believed I had set him aside—almost for- 
gotten him—the next week. The week after 
that—one Tuesday evening, when Jessie was in 
the hall—he passed me whilst I was getting 
in my orders at the outer bar. They would 
meet at last, then, and I should not see their 


meeting. I should only suffer the torments of 


the damned in guessing at it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE SAME MAN. 


Hap not Harry Plantagenet, general manager 
of the Apollo, been at my side at the very 
moment, asking me innumerable questions, and 
hinting strongly I was not sufficiently energetic 
in seeing that my waiters went round regularly 
for orders, I might have thrown down my tray ` 
on the floor and followed swiftly on the heels 
of the man who was in search of Jessie Durn- 
ford, I don’t know what restrained me—habit, 
the custom of my class, the divinity that hedged 
Plantagenet and made a divinity of him—but 
I did not return to the hall until the manager 
had had “his say” out, and my tray was heaped 
with bottles and glasses. I went down the 
lobby with very shaky legs and with the 
choking sensation, of which I have already 
spoken, getting the better of me rapidly. Why 
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my heart should beat so terribly fast was hard 
to explain. I was very fond of Jessie, but I 
could trust her, surely. And she was fond of 
me, in her way, and if in a different way, still 
fond. In all our wedded life, even in this 
hateful place to which I was bound hand and 
foot, she had never given me real cause for 
jealousy, had never shown herself to be one of 
that hateful] class of women ever craving for the 
attentions of the men. I had been jealous once 
or twice, being an old fool, as you know, but 
I had always seen afterwards, and very clearly, 
how completely I had been mistaken. Per- 
haps I was mistaken now, God grant I might 
be! If I should not see them together, I should 
think it one more of my delusions. I was 
full of fancies, and this might be another of 
them. 

All these thoughts passed through my brain 
in the lobby; I pushed open the inner door 
presently, and glanced towards the seat where 
I had left Jessie last. Then I stood for a 
moment, more like a statue than a man, 
although the glasses jingled on the tray a 
lively measure, as if mocking me. They were 
side by side, as I hoped they might not be, as 
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I fancied that they would not be, and feared 
they would. Side by side, and talking very 
earnestly together, but with grave faces, which 
were out of place in this den of the frivolities. 

It was Jessie who saw me first, whose eyes 
had been upon the entrance door all the while, 
but had failed to perceive me until I had come 
to a full stop. She coloured, and forced a 
smile; even beckoned to me at last, but I 
resumed my progress slowly across the hall, 
fulfilled my various orders, took my money, 
gave my usual grateful thanks for every dona- 
tion to the waiter, and went slowly out of the 
hall again without looking in their direction. 

I was too busy to speak to her at present, 
she would conclude, and I should come to her 
on the first moment of my leisure. She did 
not believe I should watch her—I who had 
never watched her in my life, and to her had 
only shown implicit trust and love. But I stole 
upstairs with my tray under my arm, and 
entered a private box near the stage, where a 
good view of the hall could be obtained. 
Standing in the shadow there I could see what 
went on below. They would wonder at the 
bar what had become of me. Let them wonder 
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to their lives’ ends, for what I cared for any of 
them now ! 

I could see my wife and her companion very 
plainly. What could they have to talk about 
with such intentness, that even Leopold Filberts 
in his screaming ditty, “ Pm a Masher,” failed 
to attract a scrap of their attention? They 
were in a world of their own, far apart from this 
one; they were not at the Apollo. The great 
Leopold might have been a scarecrow set up 
there for what they knew of the matter. Good 
God! what had the man to say to her that she 
should take her handkerchief from her pocket to 
staunch her tears, that she should try to hide 
them from him, and that he should gesticulate 
and talk loudly until she bade him speak in a 
lower key? What was the secret between those 
two? How long had it lasted, and when did it 
begin ? | 

I was standing motionless at the back of 
the box when the: door opened, and Mr. 
Plantagenet burst in raving and frothing at 
the mouth. He had an unpleasant habit of 
frothing at the mouth when very much put out, 
which he was on this occasion. 

“ What the foul fiend and all his imps are 
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you hiding here for?” he exclaimed, adding 
much more forcible language also that I will 
not repeat in this chronicle. ‘ Don’t you know 
everybody is looking for you, and nothing is 
being done? What the devil are you up to, 
Durnford? Are you drunk or mad?” 

“ Not drunk; only going mad, sir.” 

‘Well, of all the confounded Ain’t 
you well, old cove?” he asked suddenly, and in 
a friendly tone, as he looked more closely at 
me. There must have been something very 
strange in my face to frighten him. 

‘¢ No—yes. I'll come directly ; don’t trouble 
about me.” 

“What are you staring at? Whats up 
downstairs? What is it?” he inquired, taking 
his place by my side, and looking down into 
the hall from my own point of view. There 
was a pause; then he burst into a loud laugh. 
“Oh! oh! I see. The green-eyed monster, is 
it, Durnford ?” 

“Who is the man talking to—my wife?” 

“ Blest if I know. You should not bring 
your wife here, if you don’t like any one talking 
to her. Serve you right!” 

“Yes, so it does. But don’t you tell me so 
again.” 
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Harry Plantagenet was twice my size and 
twenty years my junior, but he backed rapidly 
out of the box, as if afraid of me or of the sharp 
edge of the tray I still clutched in my hand. 

“Stash it, old man. I shall send for the 
police if you go on like this; I shall, indeed.” 

“ Send for them, if you like.” 

“Are you coming to your work or not? 
That’s all I have got to say at present.” 

“Tm coming.” 

“ I shall report you on Saturday to Wheezy, 
mind you.” 

‘You can do as you please, sir,” I said, less 
disturbed now, and more coolly insolent. 

I followed him out of the box and down- 
stairs; I went about my business badly 
enough, but in some sort of fashion; I found 
the courage to go into the hall again as if 
nothing had happened. 

As if nothing had happened! As if my 
whole life was not changed from that accursed 
night! As if the blight had not settled on me 
and her for ever, and there was no getting it 
away ! 

When I was in the hall she beckoned to me. 
She was smiling, and like her usual self. I 
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might have fallen asleep in the private box and 
dreamt it all, for what evidence there was now 
of any trouble to her. I went towards her this 
time. I was very cool and self-possessed on my 
‘own account now, and there was no guessing 
either what had, come to me. 

« Jacob, I have met an old friend to-night— 
such an old friend,” she added lightly, “ Mr. 
Rushton.” 

She indicated the man by her side with a 
graceful wave of the hand, and said to him— 

“ This is my husband, Mr. Durnford. He 
is a waiter here. The head waiter.” 

She looked steadily at him, as if she were 
defying him and his opinion of me, but he 
answered graciously, far too graciously to my 
taste— 

“I am glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Durnford. I dare say you remember my 
name ?” 

“I have not heard it before in all my life. 
Any orders, sir ?” 

The reader sees how cool I was, I hope. 

He did not take any notice of my inquiry, but 
thought probably that I was a little too eager 
for þusiness. It was Jessie who spoke next. 
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“How forgetful you are, Jacob! Why I 
have spoken of Mr. Rushton a hundred times to 
you. He was our walker ‘at Miller's.’ Weren't 
you?” 

“I was, Jessie, and no mistake,” he replied. 
“ And a hateful berth it was.” 

I suppose I must have looked a little strange 
at last, for my wife said— ; 

“He used to always call me Jessie in 
business, but that won’t do now, Mr. Rushton,” 
she added, turning to him. 

“No, I suppose not,” was his reply. “I 
beg pardon, I’m sure.” 

“ Are there any orders ? ” I inquired. 

“What will you take yourself to begin 
with ?” he said. 

“ Nothing, thank you,” I replied. “TI never 
drink in business hours.” : 

“Well, get a bottle of fizz for me and for 
the good of the house,” he said. 

“ A bottle of champagne for you and the 
lady. Yes, sir. What brand?” | 

“Oh, any brand; I'll leave it to you.” 

“Very good, sir,” 

I would treat him as a customer, not as a 
friend—this Mr. Rushton, of whom Jessie had 
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never said a single word in all her life, whose 
name had been scrupulously kept back from me, 
I was quite certain. Iwent away for the wine; 
when I returned he was sitting alone, and Jessie 
had disappeared. 

I did not affect any surprise. I placed the 
two glasses before him and uncorked the botile. 
He was the centre of attraction now; a man 
who drank champagne at the Apollo was some- 
thing out of the common, except on benefit and 
race nights. Even Cadby from his chair looked 
towards him with evident interest. 

“ Mrs. Durnford has gone home,’ he said. 
“ She asked me to tell you that—that she 
shouldn’t stop any longer.” 

“ Ten and sixpence, if you please,” I replied. 

“ There's your money. Won't you?” and 
he pointed to the second glass I had filled. 

“ I don’t drink champagne,” I answered, as 
I walked away from him. 

I went to the front door of the Apollo‘and 
looked up and down the street, but there was 
no sign of Jessie. I went back to the hall to 
make sure he was there still drinking his cham- 
pagne, from two glasses, in solitary splendour. 
Had he got up to leave I should have followed 
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him bareheaded through the streets, I was sure ; 
but he remained, and my wife was safe without 
him. When I reached home that night she 
was asleep, with her child—which she had taken 
out of her crib—nestling by her side. Though 
I was not used to praying much, I knelt down 
and prayed that night. 

I hardly know for what I prayed. It seems 
such a long time ago, and my memory is not 
what it was. 
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CHAPTER V. 
“AN OLD STORY. 


By degrees, I heard all about Mr. Rushton. 
Jessie was disposed to be communicative now, 
and I asked a great many questions. With the 
answers I ought to have been particularly satis- 
fied, but I was not, for I did not believe them. 

I did not tell her I distrusted all her state- 
ment, but I did. I had watched her from the 
‘box—I had been an invisible witness, like an 
unseen spirit, to much earnestness and grief, 
and she never spoke of that. Mr. Rushton was 
alluded to as a vain man, a “big silly,” one 
whom she had never agreed with in business ; 
but I was on my guard, and her air of 
indifference did not deceive me. I deceived her 
by feigning to believe—as I used to believe— 
everything she told me! 

Mr. Rushton had left business altogether. 
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He had come into property by the death of his 
father, a Lincolnshire farmer, and was—“ oh ! 
very rich indeed.” I did not doubt it, and 
was sorry for it. He had met her by accident 
that night, which was true enough, or about 
half the truth. It was he who had scared 
Jessie weeks before, and from whom she had 
fled; but I did not allude to the suspicion, or 
seek to confirm it. He and Jessie had been 
lovers once, I thought, before my time of court- 
ship of her; there had been a quarrel, a drift- 
ing apart, his obstinacy and her high spirit 
refusing to make any advance to a reconcilia- 
tion, and then a desperate plunge of despair, 
and a secret marriage with me. That was the 
story I had made out of it all, and it was so 
near the truth, save some petty details not 
worth the mentioning that I need not dwell 
‘upon it again. I saw it all so awfully clearly, 
even at that time, and those two thought I saw 
nothing. 

The ice was broken, and they met at the 
Apollo pretty frequently, and meant no harm, 
neither he nor she, to begin with, I verily 
believe now. But J doubted them from the 
beginning; I thought the worst at once, and 
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waited for my proofs. I had lost confidence 
very desperately. 

What my life was for the next six months 
` is difficult to guess at; it was a watchful, dis- 
trustful, awful life, that aged me with a 
wondrous rapidity. I kept my misery to my- 
self pretty well; not even Jessie knew that I 
was jealous. It would have been as well if I 
had told her, if I had sobbed forth my sus- 
picions, or flamed out in my wrath; but I was 
content to let matters stand and see what it 
would all come to. I saw they were friends ; 
I knew they met frequently, but it was at the 
Apollo, and before my face. There was nothing 
sly about it. 

There was some ugly talk at the hall, and 
some jesting words of warning, but it was only 
a big joke to the Apollo lot. They fancied I 
bore it very philosophically, and was an easier 
fool than they had even. thought, when my 
heart was a great, black blot, that beat with 
thoughts of murder. 

I suppose, looking at it all in soberer 
fashion, it was poor Jessie who was the fool. 
She was young, vain, and wilful, and I did not 
try to check the impulse towards the old lover 
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—this man with whom she had quarrelled and 
made it up—until it was too late. When I 
interfered, the fancy had grown to love again, 
and I was powerless. I don’t think she even 
knew how strong her passion had become for 
him until I interfered at last, and said she 
must not go to the Apollo any more. This was 
on a Sunday night, when we had time to talk 
together a little. -Then I thought I would 
speak up. 

“Not go! Why not?” she inquired. 

“‘ They are talking about you at the hall.” 

“ Let them.” 

“And I don’t like that Rushton for ever 
sneaking after you,’ I said. ‘It looks bad, and 
people make worse out of it than it really is.” 

‘“‘Can’t I speak to an old friend, even with 
you near me, without being talked about, I 
should like to know?” she cried indignantly. 

“ I don’t think you can,” 

“Perhaps you suspect me, too?” 

“ Yes, by God, I do,” I answered solemnly. 

She drew a long breath, and turned as white 
as death. I had Spoken out at last, and to 
some purpose. 

“« You—you dare to iik it?” she cried at 
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last. ‘What have I said, or done, that you 
should treat me like this ?” 

“You have gone back in your heart to the 
man you loved before me,’ I said. “You are 
not happy out of his sight, or in my own, and I 
will not bear it any longer.” 

“I shall speak to any one I choose,’ she 
said indignantly. “He is an old friend, and I 
will not turn away from him. Not for anybody! 
Not for you!” 

“ You love him!” 

“T do not.” 

“ He and you shall not meet ngani by my 
permission. That I swear.” 

“Swear away,” she answered defiantly. “I 
have a will of my own, as well as you have.” 

“Ah! but you don’t know me,” I said. 
& Look here.” 

I took from my waistcoat pocket a small 
phial, and her eyes dilated with a new horror 
as she gazed at it. 

“ What is—that ? ” she gasped forth. 

“ Poison,” I answered ; “more than enough 
to kill him. And I had made up my mind to 
kill him last night.” 

“ Jacob !” she screamed. 
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“I have been buying this by degrees—a 
little here and there, at chemist’s shops,—and 
I should have put it in his first glass of whisky 
and water—he is fond of whisky—only I could 
not get a chance last night. There were so 
many people about. But on Monday,” I added, 
“ I shall have better luck.” 

“You would murder him ?” 

“TY would kill him, like the rat he is. Why 
not ?” 

“ Great Heaven ! ” 

She went away from me shudderingly to 
the furthermost end of the room, with every 
particle of colour bleached out of her face. She 
put her arms round her child, and looked away 
from me. Presently she fainted away, and lay 
like a dead thing in my arms. I was alarmed 
now ; but, oh! if she had only died that night 
it would have been so much the better for her. 

When she recovered consciousness, she said 
to me— 

“Jacob, you never meant to kill him?” 

“ Upon my soul, I did,” I answered. 

“Don’t come near me. Get away from me. 
Let me think,” she whispered. 

And I went and sat before the black and 
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empty fire-grate all that night, and brooded in 
my turn of what would come of it. Perhaps it 
would end happily for everybody now, I had — 
not wished to frighten her; I had only told 
her the plain truth, and she would take it as 
a warning. 

I went to the Apollo on the Monday, feel- 
ing sure she would come there no more. I 
had asserted my rights, and stopped this folly 
for good and all. She had come so frequently 
of late that her absence was remarked before 
the evening was over. 

“ Mrs. Durnford has not honoured us to- 
night,” Mr. Plantagenet said. ‘She is not ill, 
I hope?” 

“ She is quite well, thank you.” 

“Have you seen Mr. Rushton about?” 
he asked. “I wanted to speak to him very 
particularly.” 

My wifes name had suggested the other, 
and Rushton had made himself friendly with 
the manager and chairman, and one or two of 
the “ artistes,” being profuse in his treats. 

“ No, I haven’t seen him.” 

“I have seen Rushton, Planty,” said our 
new tenor, coming in at this moment, 
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“‘ How long ago ?” 

‘Qh, about three-quarters of an hour ago, 
outside the hall. The little lady was waiting 
for him there. What’s the row ?” 

Mr. Plantagenet coughed, but the tenor was 
a dull man, and did not know I was the 
husband of her they called “ the little lady” at 
the Apollo. He went on in his usual blunder- 
ing way. 

“I don’t know what the deuce was up 
between them, but she would not let him come 
in here,” he said. ‘She hung on to him like 
a mad thing. Some other woman, I suppose, 
Planty ? ” 

‘And what became of them?” I asked, 
suddenly and harshly. 

He stared at me haughtily for my intrusion 
on the conversation. He was a great man in 
his own opinion, though, in mine, he could not 
sing one single note fit to be heard. 

“This is the little lady’s husband,” said 
Plantagenet, with a wink. 

“ Oh! the devil.” 

“ And what became of them? If you don’t 
tell me,” I said, suddenly clutching him by his 
white cravat, “ I'll shake the life out of you.” 
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‘“‘Here, hold hard!” he cried. “They went 
away down the street; that’s all I know. Let. 
go my tie, will you, you drunken old idiot? 
Planty, collar him, can’t you?” 

Plantagenet put his arms round me and 
dragged me from the tenor, whose white tie 
came off in my hands. They were both furious, 
but I was very mad. 

“Youll get the sack for this, Durnford, 7 
bawled the manager; “‘ we've stood enough of 
your larks these last three months, blowed if 
we ain't.” 

I heard no more. I ran out bareheaded into 
the street; it was raining fast, but I did not 
heed it or turn back. I went straight home, 
carrying the tenor’s tie in my hand; I tottered 
upstairs to find the front room dark, the back 
room dark, everything as dark as hell’s mouth. 
I went downstairs to the landlady, and asked if 
Mrs. Durnford had come home. 

‘She has been out and come home, and 
gone out again, Mister Durnford,” was the 
answer given. 

“Oh, has she? And where's little Jessie ?” 

“She took her with her last time. She 
woke her out of her sleep—which I thought 
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was very hard and said so—and made her dress 
and go out with her.” 

“Did she say what for?” 

‘Only that she must take her—that’s all,” 
replied the landlady. ‘ Has anything happened, 
sir? Good Lord, how grey you look!” 

I did not hear any more. I fell forwards in 
the passage. I did not know any more for 
many a long day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


FATHER, MOTHER, AND CHILD. 


I wap had a long illness, and been for a long 
while at death’s door, they told me when I 
came to myself. I had been as “mad as a 
hatter,” little Bailey said. He had been the 
boy in livery who sold bad cigars and pro- 
grammes at the Apollo, and he was the only 
one of all the lot who had searched for me, and 
wished to know what had become of me. I had 
been out of my mind for three months—I was 
an inmate of the mad ward of a London work- 
house, where it was thought I should soon die, 
and give no more trouble to anybody. 

But I recovered—that is, to an extent. I 
did not get very strong, but the little sense that 
I had ever had came back to me, although 
there were some who did not think so to the 
last. 
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Well, it is the last I am coming to now, 
and they who read this can judge me for them- 
selves. What their opinion is don’t matter 
much. I am waiting now the Higher Judge, 
who will forgive me or condemn me, according 
to His will. I plead guilty, that is all. 

I was well enough to leave the workhouse 
at last, but I was hardly well enough to get 
my own living. People glanced askance at me, 
Caffins’ only took me on as an “extra” when 
they were very busy, and to the Apollo I never 
went again. I never passed their doors even ; I 
have gone half a mile round rather than pass 
them; a poster on the walls concerning the amuse- 
ments of the place has turned me sick and giddy. 
Still, I have got a living somehow; Iwas right 
in my head again, I was quite sure of that 
myself, and atop back room in a court in Gray’s 
Inn Lane was home enough for me. When I 
could not obtain a living, I had the power to 
get atvay from it all in a few moments. The 
phial which I had shown Jessie was still with 
me. ` I had found it in the pocket of my Sunday 
waistcoat, in the old home to which I went back 
for the worldly goods which had been left me 
after the expenses of my illness had been paid 
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to the parish. I took a pride in paying every 
penny of that; and then I sold off the things I 
did not want—a heap of Jessie’s dresses and a 
child’s frock or two—and changed my quarters 
for good. 

It was a hand-to-mouth existence for the next 
five or six years. Looking back at it, I hardly 
know how I lived. I had but little to do. I 
grew very weak and very strange, they said; 
but that was their excuse for not having me any 
longer on the regular staff at Caffins’; and I 
was changed so that the Apollo people passed 
me in the street and did not know me, My 
hair had got as white as snow, and I looked a 
man between seventy and eighty, I stooped so 
much and tottered so feebly when I walked. It 
would soon be the Union again, they thought; 
but I said I was not going to the Union any 
more. I had prepared against it. 

What my thoughts were of my wife and 
child I need not trouble any one with; they 
. were never out of my mind, you may take for 
granted. I grieved for little Jessie, for she 
might have been left to me; I grieved for the 
wife, and wondered where she was. I bore 
only hatred in my heart for the man who had 
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taken her away.. There came a day when I 
learned the news all at once. It was in the 
busy Christmas time, when waiters were at a 
premium, and even I was sure of work. Jessie 
had been away from me for a clear six years— 
an awfully long six years it had been to me. 
I was engaged at a moments notice, at a 
private fancy ball in the west of London. 
Caffins had the entire control of the refresh- 
ment department, and had been ordered to 
stand for no expense. 

“Youll do pretty well if you keep quiet, 
Durnford,” said my employer, “and in the 
background a bit.” 

“ Why in the background, sir?” I asked 
respectfully. | 

“Well, you don’t look a first-rate sort of 
waiter now,” said Caffins bluntly, “and I have 
orders to do things first rate. But you know 
how things ought to be done, and can instruct 
the others.” 

“« As head waiter, sir?” 

“ @ord bless my soul, no,’ cried Caffns, 
“ Don’t I say as a general help, and in the 
background? For mercy’s sake, don’t put your- 
self forward. See how old and shabby you are.” 
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‘Very well, Mr. Caffins. I think I under- 
stand.” 

I understood that I should not please Caffins 
as an extra much longer, and I went in a 
morbid condition to my duties. I even put my 
phial of laudanum in my pocket in case I should 
not give satisfaction to the real head waiter— 
a stuck up ignoramus who knew nothing of his 
business. 

I obeyed my orders and kept in the back- 
ground as they wished me, though Jacob 
Durnford had never pushed himself where he 
was not wanted. The ball, which was an 
expensive affair and a showy one in many 
ways, was held in a large private house in 
Fulham. With all its lavish display, its hired 
orchestra, its fancy dresses, its numerous guests, 
its light and life and glitter, it was wanting in 
style and fashion, and at last even in decorum. 
The men looked like gentlemen, some of them, 
but the women were wild creatures extrava- 
gantly dressed, and jewelled and painted, and 
they laughed and screamed loudly as the night 
stole on. A few of them I had seen before at 
the Apollo, or in the streets, late at night, lead- 
ing to the Apollo; more of them might have 
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come here, but the rest were dead! There 
dawned upon me slowly the thought that at 
such a semi-respectable, or semi-disreputable 
place as this she might appear with him. It 
was likely; it was more than likely; and as 
the impression deepened on me I sat down, and 
with a cold sweat as of death upon me. 

“« What’s the matter, old man? Come over 
bad ?” asked one of the young waiters. 

“I feel a little faint,” I replied. “It will 
soon pass off.” 

“ They’ll be having supper in another hour. 
If you pull round by then that'll do. You ain't 
much use jest now.” 

“I know that. Here, Tomkins! ” 

“ Whats the row?” 

“ Have all the company come ? ” 

“ How the blazes should I know?” 

“JT don’t call this a respectable lot—do 
you?” 

“Oh, lor, here’s old Durnford shocked !” he 
cried, “Shall I get you some brandy or some 
smelling salts for your delikit constitooshun ? ” 

“ I’m not shocked, Tomkins,” I said. “I’ve 
lived too long in the world to be shocked at 
anything.” 
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’ know—and 
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“ That’s lucky.” 

“‘ But they’re awfully mixed here, Tomkins— 
don’t you think? There are four or five of the 
women who used to sing at the Apollo, and 
half a dozen who came there— seasons, you 
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“ Ain’t they a right to enjoy theirselves as 
‘much as anybody else?” said Tomkins, virtu- 
ously indignant now, “or hasn’t the master. or 
the missis of this crib—I don’t know which it 
is—a right to ask whoever they like to their 
own ’ouse? Hasn’t——” | 

“Its a missis, if you wants to know, 
Tomkins,” said a third waiter, coming up. 

“Oh, is it? I heard. this was a Mr. 
Rushton’s place, and the missis was is 

“ Rushton!” I yelled at them both. “Did 
you say Rushton? Did either of you two men 
say Rushton ?” 

“Hes off his ’ed, now,” said Tomkins. 
“ The master said we should have a job with 
him, if we didn’t keep our eyes open.” 

‘“‘'There’s no Rushton here, Durnford,” said 
the new-comer, “though why it should matter 
to you if there was, I don’t see. Rushton bolted 
away two years ago. Couldn't stand his lady’s 
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tempers, the servants have been telling me; 
and she took up with Scoules, the banker, until 
he died. She passes for a lively kind of widow 
now.” 

“‘ And keeps this company ?” 

“Tt will pay. Shes a fine woman; and 
they do say as how Lord Cheeseborough—that’s 
him with the grey moustache—comes here 
pretty reg’lar to dinner, and There he is 
talking to her now. That’s Cheeseborough— 
awfully tip-top.” 

“Where?” I cried, struggling to my feet, 
and breaking a few glasses with my hands in 
my efforts to rise. “I should like to see that 
woman !” | 

“Oh, you always was a chap after the 
gals,” said Tomkins, laughing as he hurried 
away. 

[ turned to the other waiter—I should have 
been glad to cling to his arm—but he had gone 
also, and left me alone. I tottered to the door 
of the ante-room, which looked into the ball- 
room, and peered through some heavy curtains 
which hid the view a little. I should have 
scared one poor soul had she looked towards me 
then. 
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Yes, it was she! She was there, in a blaze 
of jewels, and with flowers—God’s beautiful 
flowers—upon her head, and looping up her 
skirt. This was the wife of Durnford, the 
waiter—the woman who had run away from 
him. She was laughing shrilly at the remarks 
of the man with the grey moustache, who was 
bending over her, and it was not the old, true, 
honest laugh which had echoed in our home 
together. Ay, and it was not a happy face 
for all the beauty of it, and for all the splendour 
about it and her. 

I could say “ Poor Jessie!” even then, and 
with scalding tears on my cheeks. I did not 
envy her prosperity, or contrast it to a dis- 
advantage with my utter penury. 

At the moment a little hand touched mine, 
a fairy face looked up to mine, and a child ina 
ball dress—the only child of all that community 
—stood before me. 

“ Please, waiter, will you give me a little 
lemonade, mamma says?” 

“Mamma !—which is your mamma, child?” 
I asked, very eagerly now, and with my soul 
turning into ice. 

The face was like the woman’s I had been 
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gazing at; like that of my little Jessie who had 
been stolen from me. 

“ Why, the lady who lives here, to be sure.” 

“ Your mamma ?” 

“ Yes.” 

I crawled very slowly to the refreshment 
table. The waiters were all away; only the 
little girl was with me—my only child. 

“You are very young to attend these 
parties, little one,” I stammered forth in a 
hoarse voice. 

“Oh, I go everywhere with mamma,” said 
the child, full of confidence, even tome. ‘She 
takes me everywhere—to all the theatres, and 
concerts, and balls. I’m to dance all the 
evening here; and she can’t bear my being out 
of her sight; so please let me have the 
lemonade.” 

‘What a life! What an example!: Oh, 
my God, better this child in its innocence in 
‘heaven, than on earth with such a mother!” 

I muttered this—I thought this—I was 
sure of this! As I poured the lemonade into 
the glass, I remembered the phial of poison 
which I had bought to destroy Rushton some six 
years ago, and I thought again that it was 
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saving my child to take her from this life. 
Madness, if you like—I don’t know, even in all 
my misery, if I were wrong, but I cannot brood 
upon it. 

As I turned my back towards her, I poured 
the poison into the glass, and with a strange 
‘‘God bless you,” passed it quickly across the 
counter to her. The child looked afraid of me 
at last. | 

“ Why do you look like that? Why do 
you say ‘God bless you’?” she asked in a low 
tone. 

“I don’t know,” I said; “Iam fond of little 
children. I had a little girl exactly like you 
once, and her name was Jessie.” 

“ My name is Jessie, too.” 

“ Ay—it’s a pretty name. Will you kiss 
me for my little Jessie’s sake ? ” 

‘Qh! no, no—I couldn't,” said the child, 
shuddering violently and retreating backwards 
step by step. ‘“I—I couldn’t touch you?” : 

“Drink your lemonade, then,” I urged; 
“ you haven't tasted it.” 

“N—no. No—I will not take it. I will 
go back to Oh, mamma! mamma!” she 
screamed as some one came rustling swiftly into 
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the room, “this man has frightened me 80 
dreadfully !” 

“This man has!” cried my wife’s voice. 
‘“‘ How dare you—how : 

There was a full stop, and then the woman - 
in her jewels glared at me as at a dead man 
risen from his grave. 

“ Is—it—you!” she gasped forth, huskily, 
at last. 

““My name is Jacob Durnford, madam,” I 
replied. 

“Great Heaven!—what has brought you 
here? ” . 

“ Honest work.” 

“You must go away at once. Here is 
money, take it; here is my diamond bracelet, 
sell it; but don’t disgrace me before these 
people.” 

“The disgrace came to you years ago, 
madam—you should be used to it,” I said, 
pushing away her gifts. “I want nothing from 
you. I am going now.” 

‘What is that in your hand ?” 

It was the phial. For the second time in 
my life I held it up towards her, foreshadowing 
a crime. And she remembered at once. 
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“Ha! you have come too late,” she cried. 
He is beyond you—he is thousands of miles 
away. If it had not been for that I should 
have never left you, though I have loved him 
all my life. I was afraid you would kill the 
wretch ! ” 

“ I did not come for him.” 

“ Then—oh! Christ, not for J eae Not 
for my little Jessie!” 

She glanced wildly from me to the child, 
from the child to the glass of lemonade, and 
then shrieked forth, “Oh! you have poisoned 
her! Murderer—assassin! Help!” 

“T thought she was better in God’s hands 
than yours,” I said sternly ; “ but——” 

She screamed again for help, and the death- 
like swoon fell on her as her guests rushed to 
her assistance, with white faces and staring eyes. 

“ What isit? What is the matter?” 

“The lady has fainted,” I explained; “ the 
heat of the room was too much for her.” 

I stole my hand to the glass of lemonade, 
and knocked it over; and whilst the child—my 
child—was sobbing out an attempt at explana- 
tion, I crept away from tapu and no one 
sought to stay me. 
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I saw them never again; but I think still 
my little child would have been safer in God’s 
hands than her mother’s, and that it would 
have been merciful to put her there. 

In this workhouse ward, to which poverty 
and ill-health have at last reduced me, I try to 
think it out, like this; but the moral of it 
baffles me. A rumour reaches me that in a 
quiet foreign village my wife and child have 
been seen; a grave, decorous, almost religious 
woman she is now, they say. Possible, just 
possible, but I shall never know for certain. 


THE YOUNG MAN AT TOOTLE'’S. 
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THE YOUNG MAN AT 
TOOTLES. 


To begin with, I am the Tootle referred to in 
this narrative. Tootle’s is a small lodging- 
house at Chalkington-on-Sea, and I, Martha 
Jane Tootle, am sole proprietor thereof. Every- 
body knows Tootle’s establishment, and I am 
more often called Tootles than Mrs. Tootle 
down in Chalkington. I have known little 
boys call after me, “Old Mother Tootle,” in 
their ignorance and irreverence, and I have 
caught such boys at times—not very frequently 
—and chastised them with my umbrella, even 
on the Esplanade itself. 

I am universally respected in Chalkington 
by every reasonable being—boys are not reason- 
able beings. I pay my way in the world; the 
tradespeople are grateful for my patronage ; 
and the poor-rate and the water-rate, unless it 
be in the winter months, seldom call more than 
three times for their accounts. 
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I reside at Number Eight, Marine Parade, 
which had a fine sea view until some speculative 
wretches built another row on the meadow 
exactly in front of it, and called it Esplanade, 
“budging us,” as Tootle says—Tootle is always 
expressive, if low—‘ bang into a back street.” 

John Tootle, licensed waterman, is my 
husband. I married him in my unthinking 
- youth—thirty-three years ago,come next Christ- 
mas—little guessing what a world of trouble 
was before me, and that Tootle, in his middle 
age, would take to gin. I have borne a multi- 
plicity of woes from Tootle, and Tootle has not 
been invariably kind. Tootle has been even 
rough, and thrown his boots at me, when 
business was slack, and gin was in him, and 
what he called “my nasty nagging ways ” 
could not be put up with any longer by mortal 
man. 
He is not a model husband; he prefers the 
bar-parlour of the Captain’s Biscuit to my 
society, and all he earns in the summer time, I 
regret to say, he keeps, and never a scrap of his 
money goes towards the general expenses. 

But this is not a story of a woman’s scorn, 
of Tootle’s infidelity, of anything that relates 
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directly to Tootle—this is a story of another 
sort. I thought I might as well put it into 
print, and get some kind editor to publish it as 
soon as possible and send me a post-office order 
for the amount, which will be particularly 
acceptable just now. 

I am literary. In my youth I took all the 
prizes at school for composition; eight lines 
worked in a sampler framed and glazed, and 
_hung over the front parlour mantelpiece, are 
out of my own head entirely. My dear mother 
and father thought them extremely clever, and 
if Tootle says “‘he cannot make head or tail of 
them,” that is his own obtuse perception aggra- 
vated by the fact—the humiliating fact—that 
Tootle can neither read nor write. 

You may well wonder—for I know already 
you are well wondering—why I married Tootle. 
It was my parent’s wish, and Tootle had a two- 
thirds proprietorship in a large yacht which 
took people in the summer time to the Split-in- 
Two lightship and back again for one shilling ; 
and very glad they were to get back again, 
dead or alive, I am told, when it was at all 
blustery. And it was generally blustery. 

John Tootle sold this interest in the yacht 
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soon after I married him, and speculated in 
some mining shares—copper mines they called 
them in the prospectus, ‘“‘ though never a blessed 
copper has he had out of ’em,” Tootle says, 
“ from that day to this.” Had it not been for 
my own private property, strictly settled on 
myself, as I had insisted that it should be before 
I married Tootle, No. 8, Marine Parade would 
have gone into the copper vortex also, and 
what would have become of me then, goodness 
only knows. | 

And what would have become of that poor, 
flighty, dancing dolly of a Dorothy, goodness 
knows, too. Dorothy is my husband’s niece, 
daughter of another licensed waterman, who 
also took to gin, and was summarily disposed of 
by an avenging fate, having lurched himself off 
the Parade one Saturday evening in his cups, 
with the wind and sea both raging at the time, 
and being never heard of more. Which was a 
good job for us all I have said more than once, 
and sent as a warning to Tootle, probably; but 
Tootle only writhes in his chair by the kitchen 
fire, and says, “Shut up!” Dorothy was 
thrown upon us, figuratively speaking—Tootle 
would have it so, or smash the furniture—and 
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it must be said that Dorothy was handy enough 
in the summer months, when the house was 
full of lodgers. She was always willing and 
obliging, if thinking too much of herself, as a 
rule, and totally oblivious to the requirements 
of the establishment, and the necessity of us all 
—even the humblest upon earth—to get our 
living, and do our-duty to one’s self as well as 
to one’s neighbours. The fuss which Dorothy 
has made, at times, over a little screw of tea or 
slice of ham—which would infallibly have been 
wasted, and which came to us a help and 
mainstay—no one would believe who did not 
know Dorothy and me. I have been strictly 
brought up; the most rigorous principles were 
instilled into me—even slapped into me—by a 
virtuous father and a painstaking mother; but 
there is a duty to one’s self, I say again, and 
there are natural perquisites, which to turn 
against is to fly in the face of One who sends 
all things for our good. Which sent me a 
lodger in the winter time, too, with the wind 
blowing all the breath out of the town, and 
when there were as many bills of apartments in 
the windows as there are flies in August at 
Block’s, the butcher. 
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You might have knocked me down with a 
feather on one fifteenth of December, ait half-past 
eleven in the morning, when I discovered a tall 
young man on the doorstep ringing and knock- 
ing with as much importance as if hed been 
the income-tax. I had my hair in papers and 
my sleeves tucked up; I was having a good 
clean round of the premises that day, and had 
cleaned Tootle, so he said—being always good 
at an excuse—out of house and home to hot gin- 
and-water round the corner. And when the 
young man said, “ What apartments have you to 
let, ma'am?” I thought I should have fainted 
dead off in his arms with pleasurable surprise. 

Dorothy was out. She zs always out when 
particularly wanted; and I was in my deshiest 
deshabille, but I made the most of the position, 
and was cool and self-composed within a minute 
of opening the street door. 

‘We have a nice parlour, with a bedroom 
adjoining, I replied to his inquiry; ‘“ we have 
the drawing-room floor and two bedrooms; we 
have " 

“I should think the parlour floor would be 
the thing,” he said, interrupting me. “Could 
I take the rooms at once?” 
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‘Well, sir, we are rather in a confusion to- 
day, but in the course of an hour or two——” 

“ TI call in two hours, then,” he said; and 
down the steps he went, and along the Marine 
Parade, at a regular railroad pace that suggested 
making game of me. 

But, to my astonishment, he came back in 
two hours; this time with an eye-glass stuck in 
his eye, as if he were making preparations for a 
critical inspection of the premises. 

‘These will do right enough,” he said, in 
an off-hand way,—and I especially dislike off- 
hand people,—as he looked round the parlours, 
and seemed to make faces at my mother’s 
portrait, life-size, and painted expressly for us 
by a gentleman from London, who submitted it 
in lieu of the rent of his apartments—three 
weeks, at one pound five a week. 

In the winter season we come down to fifteen 
shillings, and will take half a guinea, and very 
grateful, too, for my parlour floor at -Chalking- 
ton; but when I mentioned the higher sum to 
begin with, he snapped at it at once, and with 
-a “Just so—that’'ll do,” so readily, that why I 
hadn’t asked him summer prices was for ever 
afterwards my bitterest reproach. 
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“May I inquire how long you will want 
them, sir?” I said. 

“ Ah, that’s impossible to say.” 

“Come down for your health, sir, I pre- 
sume?” 

‘No; I shouldn’t have come here for that,” 
he answered, with a shudder. 

It was business then. He was commercial 
~—travelling for a mustard firm, or in the book- 
distributing line, perhaps, with sample parts of 
illustrated volumes that are never intended to 
be finished, whilst the subscriber can draw a 
breath or pay a shilling. 

“ Chalkington is a healthy, bracing place at 
this time of the year.” 

“Yes; it’s bracing, I should say, for a 
Laplander,” he muttered; “but it is not what 
you call lively, I fancy.” 

“There'll be a lecturer here about Christ- 
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mas. 

“Ah, well; that’s something to look for- 
ward to. But I have come down for a quiet 
study, and the place will suit me.” 

He was not commercial. 

“There are some very pretty walks and 
drives,” I remarked. | 
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“ Indeed!” 

“And excellent sea-fishing,” I added, my 
thoughts flashing at once to a little business for 
Tootle, who wanted business badly. 

‘Yes; nice weather for fishing,” he said, 
with another shiver; “but please light me a 
good fire; and I should like a chop for lunch by 
the time I get back from the railway-station 
with my portmanteau.” 

“ Can I send——” 

“Oh, no; there's nobody to send. Be- 
sides But good morning for the present, 
Mrs. Tootle.” 

Which I thought funny, afterwards, when 
he was once more flying as for his precious life 
down the street, that he should know my name 
‘was Tootle. And yet the name was well known 
in Chalkington; no name was more respected 
in the town, though I say it myself, and with 
becoming: pride. 

He was back in time for his lunch, and then 
I remembered that I had not asked him his 
name, or received a deposit. His portmanteau 
was big enough and shabby enough; but 
Dorothy, who was at home now, considered it 
was heavy enough to suggest. respectability. 
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“They fill those things with bricks very 
often,” I said. 

“ He looks like a gentleman.” 

‘How do you know what he looks like ?” 

“I saw him paying the boy who wheeled 
the portmanteau here.” ) 

“Ah! you’re always prying about, Dorothy ; 
it’s your bane. A more curious girl I never 
knew in all my life. And as you are so curious, 
perhaps you'll ask him for his name, and a 
something on account to begin with.” 

“Oh! I should not like to do that,” cried 
Dorothy, highty tighty at once, till I fixed her 
with an unswerving eye. 

“ Whether you lke it or not, it’s to be 
done,” I said, in my very firmest tones. 

And done it was. For I happened to be 
passing the parlour door about lunch time, when 
I heard the new lodger say to Dorothy, “ Deposit, 
my girl? Certainly, if Mrs. Tootle wishes it. 
‘There’s a sovereign ; is that sufficient ?” 

“Oh! quite sir, thank you. And, if you 
please, Mrs. Tootle would be much obliged if 
you would let me know your name.” 

“I don’t see the necessity for that,” he 
answered sharply. 
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“ Letters, and—so on.” 

“I shall not receive any letters and—so 
on,” he said. 

“ Oh, indeed.” 

“ And if anybody calls—I’m always out.” 

“« Ye—es, sir.” 

“ Never at home—don’t want to see any- 
body; and nobody will call, because nobody 
knows I have come. You see that?” 

s Ye—es, sir,” replied Dorothy, dubiously 
again. 

“Very good. You are a sharp clear-sighted 
girl I perceive, and now what is your name?” 

“Dorothy.” 

“I must know your name, Dorothy, as I 
shall be calling and ringing twenty times a 
day. But you are—you are not a servant, 
surely ?” 

“Mrs. Tootle is my aunt.” 

«I should not have thought that,” he re- 
plied; and I wondered very much why he did 
not think that. I have been wondering ever 
since. i 

“That is, my aunt by marriage,” Dorothy 
still further explained. “Mr. Tootle is my 
uncle by blood.” 
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‘Ah! and keeps it all in his head, too,” 
said my lodger, a remark which convinced me 
that he knew Mr. Tootle. very well by sight; 
for Tootle was either rubicund or blue. I 
suppose the lodger expected Dorothy to laugh 
at this, but he was likely to be mistaken. She 
did not even giggle—trust Dorothy for knowing 
how to behave herself with a young man, even 
a good-looking, single young man. I must say 
that of Dorothy, despite all her aggravating 
ways, she was deportment itself. She had lived 
too long with me not to have copied my de- 
meanour. Deportment was always my strong 
point. I think Dorothy must have frowned or 
blushed here, for he said the instant afterwards 
—“I beg your pardon very much. I should 
have remembered he was your uncle.” 

“He cannot help his looks; and he is one 
of the best uncles in the world—generally,” she 
said. 

“T dare say—of course. I—I like Tootle 
extremely myself.” 

“ Do you know him, then ?” asked Dorothy, 
surprised herself now. 

“There was a stout and florid gentleman, in 
a blue worsted straight waistcoat, standing at 
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the corner when I came into the town, and he 
told me that if I was looking for apartments, 
No. 8 was the very place that would suit 
me.” a 

«Yes, that must have been my uncle Tootle.” 

And so the conversation had drifted away 
to Tootle, and Dorothy presently came out a 
sovereign to the good, but about as wise as 
when she went in, which was like Dorothy’s 
way of not keeping to the point, although it 
was pretty evident to me that “the parlour 
floor” had subterfuged on purpose. And it 
was very remarkable the way he had of turning 
the conversation to anything he liked, and from 
anything he disliked there was no getting, 
metaphorically speaking, behind the curtain 
with him. He became “the young man at 
Tootle’s ;” he ordered things home for the 
young man at Tootles; and he was known all 
over Chalkington by that ridiculous title. 
When I discovered he was a good lodger, and 
gave very little trouble, and did not turn the 
key on his tea and sugar, or even on thə 
decanters, and paid regularly for his apartments 
—at nine o'clock of the morning the rent was 
due—I gave him trust for trust. 
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I did not harass him about his name. I put 
up with his little eccentricities; and Dorothy 
and I made him as comfortable as we could. 
That I understood him, despite my natural per- 
spicacity, I cannot honestly assert; that he was 
not a source of inward anxiety to me it is 
beyond my power to declare; and that Tootle, 
generally phlegmatic and impossible to rouse, 
grew a little anxious, was even to be expected. 

For there really was nothing to keep this 
young man at Chalkington. I had never 
known winter residents in Chalkington, unless 
it was upon business compulsion, or for gull 
shooting, or for matters connected with buying 
up all the fish for Billingsgate, jelly-fish ex- 
cepted, with which Providence always liberally 
` provided us at low tides. But our young man 
seemed here of his own free will and accord, 
and to have no mission in life now that he was 
here that could possibly be discovered. 

He strolled on the beach a great deal; he 
marched about the parade as if it belonged to 
him; he went for long walks over the downs 
and into the country, just for the sake of walk- 
ing, Tootle thought, who put him down after 
a while for somebody in training. But as he 
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kept indoors suddenly for four entire days— 
certainly they were the wet and blustery days 
to which Chalkington was subject in January— 
it became a doubtful point again, though he 
walked about the room almost the entire time, 
and tramped all the colour out of a tapestry. 
carpet, which was as good as new when he first 
stepped into the house. 

“I wonder if he’s keeping out of the way 
for anything, Tootle ?” I said. 

“ For murder, p'r'aps?” suggested Tootle, 
who was a bit low that morning, and inclined 
to nurse himself at the kitchen fire. 

“Oh! good gracious man!” I cried, “don’t 
people keep out of the way of their creditors 
sometimes ? ” 

“I fancy its been done,” said Tootle 
thoughtfully. 

“He pays too regularly for that,” I said; 
“and he don’t get any letters.” 

“He calls for them at the post-office!” 
Dorothy remarked. 

“Why, how do you know, lass?” asked her 
uncle. | | 

“Tve met him coming out once or twice— 
last time with a telegram,” Dorothy explained. 
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A telegram,” said Tootle, “ —to him ?” 

“ Yes, I’m sure it was, by the colour of the 
envelope.” 

“ Well, it ain’t hurried him—has it?” 

“ Tootle,” said I regretfully, “do you want 
him hurried away at this distressing time of 
year, when we're eaten up by losses, and you 
a wallowing in idleness ?” 

“Well, he’s a gent as worrits me, and I 
shan’t be sorry when he’s gone.” 

“Oh, uncle!” cried Dorothy. 

“‘ And it’s no business o’ yourn, at any rate, 
whether he goes or stops, Dolly ; it can’t make 
the slightest possible difference to you.” 

‘¢ N—no,” said Dorothy, “not the slightest 
possible difference to me.” 

If Dorothy had been in the habit of heaving 
heavy sighs, I should have thought she had 
heaved one then. If she had been of a romantic 
turn of mind instead of a matter-of-fact, brisk, 
and, at times, sensible young woman, I should 
have been more distrustful of her manner. But 
Dorothy had seen a great many lodgers in her 
day, and had never talked to any of them, not 
even to a stout widower from Bradford, who 
paid her marked attention, and was something 
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to do with wool, which accounted for his huski- 
ness of speech being much worse than Tootle’s. 

“I cant say as how I like our ‘parlour 
floor,” said Tootle; “ there’s something in him 
queerish altogether. What's he a-watching o’ 
me for, the lunatic?” 

“Watching you, Tootle? Nonsense,” I 
said. 

“T never goes out but his head’s over the 
blind seeing if it is me; and he comes into the 
Captain’s Biscuit sometimes, and sits a-listening 
to everything I say.” 

“ Thats to improve his mind, perhaps,” I 
said satirically. 

“And he’s in and out of the houses on the 
shore as if they belonged to him, and as if he 
wanted to steal something.” 

“Who says so?” I inquired. 

“ Jones told me.” 

“Oh! Jones,” said I, disparagingly. “ Pity 
he doesn’t pay his rent as punctually as our 
young man—a nasty, loafing, tippling fellow.” 

Jones paid us two shillings a week for the 
rent of a large wooden shed of Tootle’s, and 
dried and stored his nets there, and slept there, 
it was rumoured, when he was not on speaking 
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terms with Mrs. Jones, which occurred rather 
frequently. 

“Oh my!” said Dorothy suddenly. 

“Why, what’s the matter ?” I asked. 

“The young man did ask me about Mr. 
Jones yesterday, and what he paid a week.” 

“ Bless my soul ! ” 

“He said something about its making a 
good boat-house, too, and I told him it belonged 
to father once.” 

“Well?” 

“And then he wanted to know why it 
didn’t belong to me now.” 

‘Didn't I tell you he was a curious, prying, 
meddling feller?” said Tootle. ‘The hidear of 
askin’ that! Didn’t you tell him, Dolly, to 
mind his own business ?” 

“No, I told him the truth—that father got 
into debt a good deal, and that after his death 
it had to be sold, and you and aunt bought it 
for forty pounds,” said Dorothy. 

“¢ And what did he say?” I asked, becoming 
curious myself. 

“Oh, then he said you had got it too 
cheaply ; and it would make a good boat-house, 
he thought.” | 
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“ Tootle,” I said, “it’s my firm impression 
that ‘our parlour’ is going to settle down 
here.” 

“ Oh, is it?” 

“T see it all. He's come here to look for 
a house; he’s going to marry, and keep a boat, 
or a yacht, or something. Tootle, if he would 
only buy that shed of ours before the wind 
blows it clean away, what a blessing it would 
be.” 

‘‘ He ain’t such a fool as all that,” said Tootle. 

But I was sure my idea was very near the 
truth ; he was a young man fond of the sea, or 
he would never stand and stare at it so long. 
I took the first opportunity of waiting on him 
myself, being the only one in the establishment 
with a business-like capacity. It was my busi- 
ness mind that had seen the advantage of 
giving forty pounds for the shed, especially as 
Dorothy’s father had borrowed twenty pounds of 
us at various odd times. Dorothy took what we 
offered her very willingly, and put the balance 
in the savings’ bank, where it was to that very 
day. | | 

I went straight to the point with “our 
parlour,” as I cleared away the breakfast tray. 
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He had been surprised at my appearance, but 
had said good morning before taking up a book 
to read. He was more surprised at my topic 
of conversation. 

‘Dolly bas been telling me you and she 
have had a little conversation a 

“Eh?” he said, almost dropping his book. 
“When? What do you mean?” 

“ A conversation about our little property 
upon the beach.” 

‘Oh! Jones's shed. Yes; I remember.” 

“ Might I ask, sir, if you had any reason 
for inquiring so particularly about it?” . 

“ Any reason?” he repeated. ‘ What makes 
you think I had a reason? Dorothy and I 
have got into a habit of gossiping too much 
together, I am afraid.” 

“Yes, I must say she takes her time in 
waiting, and so on; and if you did not en- 
courage her to talk quite so often, sir, she 
would get on with her work a little faster 
perhaps. But I make no complaint; I haven't 
come to make complaints to you.” 

“Oh! you have complained to Dolly—to 
Miss Dorothy, then?” _ 

‘Now and then, sir, But I don’t distrust 
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my niece or you. Oh! dear no. She's a good 
girl, I know that.” 

“ Yes; she's a good girl,” he said thought- 
fully ; “a very good girl.” 

Then he jumped up and walked to the 
window, and stood there with his back towards 
me, and his hands crossed behind his back. 

‘But as you have mentioned our little bit 
of property,” I said, coming to the point again, 
“if you have any idea of settling here, sir, and 
taking to boating or fishing, like our squire, for 
instance, there's Jones’s shed can be disposed of.” 

“T have no idea of settling here,” he 
answered, ‘“@Great Heaven! I should think 
not.” 

“Qh! I didn’t know. I thought——” 

He turned round so suddenly again that he 
brought my heart into my mouth. 

“ What do you want for it?” 

“ Well, sir, business is improving in the 
town, and it’s a little bit of freehold, though 
its only made of wood, and wants tarring 
dreadfully. Tootle and I have been thinking 
it’s worth eighty or a hundred pounds, sir.” 

“Tl give a hundred for it,” said our young 
man lodger. 
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I might have been knocked down with a 
feather. Every particle of breath went clean 
out of my body for a moment or two. 

“Thank you, sir; but 5 

“There, talk it over with Mr. Tootle. I 
don’t want it for myself, it’s for a friend. Good 
morning.” 

He snatched up his hat and went out into 
the rain, and without his great coat. 

I talked it over with Tootle. I even told 
Tootle that I thought something was in the 
wind now, and this young man of ours knew 
all about it, and Tootle said he shouldn’t wonder. 
But though we made many inquiries, and put 
the young man off a day or two, it was pretty 
certain he had not been surveying property, or 
buying property, near the sea or otherwise, but 
that he had been out boating a great deal in fine 
weather, though for unexplained ‘reasons he had 
never taken Tootle with him. 

It was decided we would sell the property, 
and he referred us to a lawyer in the town, and 
paid us a handsome deposit down of half the 
money at the lawyer’s office, where we learned 
for the first time that we had received of Mr. 
Edwardson the sum of fifty pounds. Then the 
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deeds were drawn up, and an appointment was 
made to sign and seal at No. 8, Marine Parade, 
at twelve o'clock of the forenoon; and to the 
minute in came the lawyer, and the lodger, 
and Tootle and myself to settle the business 
between us. Mr. Edwardson had talked of 
buying it for a friend, and in a friend’s name, 
but no one appeared. He wanted it for him- 
self, after all, I thought, and there was some 
hidden reason for it, when I heard them 
read out Dorothy Bennett’s name over and 
over again, before Tootle and I could get a 
word out. 

“ Dorothy !—our Dorothy ?” we exclaimed. 

“Yes; call her up, please. She will have 
to sign the deeds,” said the solicitor. 

“ Does:she know anything: of this?” I 
asked. ‘Does she——” | 

“I asked permission to make her a 
present before I went away from here, and she, 
though somewhat reluctantly, consented,” he 
explained. 

“ Well,” said Tootle, “I’m blowed if I——” 

“ Hush! here she is.” 

Dorothy came into the room with very red 
eyes, just as if she had been crying about some- 
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thing, and stood at the door as if waiting for 
orders. . 

“We want you to sign this, Dorothy,” said 
Mr. Edwardson ; “just here, please.” 

Dorothy looked at him, and then stepped 
forward and signed the deed, not knowing what 
she was doing, I was certain, and thinking 
herself a witness most likely, whose signature 
was necessary. Then he took up all the parch- 
ments, when they had been tied round with red 
tape, and put them in her hands. 

“You promised me last night,” he said; 
“ and this is the little keepsake which I men- 
tioned.” 

“What! what is it?” cried Dorothy, amazed 
in her turn. 

“Its your own little freehold come back to 
you, child,” he said; “it belongs. to you by 
right of birth. And you have promised me to 
keep it for my sake always.” 

« Oh, sir—oh, Frank !” she exclaimed, “I 
never thought—— ” 

“ It will be a little dowry some day for your 
husband—who knows ?” he answered, hoarsely. 

“ No, sir; I think not.” 

And then she looked at him very steadily, 
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and he looked down. I saw him—ah! and I 
saw tears come into his eyes, too, and I knew 
then he had been making love to our Dolly. 

But I never could make it all quite out, 
never; and Tootle said he was not going to 
try. And Dorothy said nothing, She was 
only very thoughtful for a few weeks or months 
after he had gone away for good; and there 
was no colour in her cheeks again till the 
summer time. It is twelve months now since 
he went away from us. 

* + # # * 


Letter from the Honourable Frank Edwardson to 
Lawrence Greystoke, Esq. 


“ Trinity House, Feb. 20, 18—. 
“ (Private.) 
“ DEAR LAWRENCE, 

“I have taken your advice, fled the 
temptation, and acted as honestly as I could. 
I go back to the heiress and the hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, and the old engagement, 
of which my heart is tired, if my heart had ever 
anything to do with that matter. Let it be 
recorded here, at least, that I loved the little 
friendless girl who waited on me at Chalking- 
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ton—loved her dreadfully, foolishly —and would 
have run away with her, and from all the 
‘proprieties,’ if she had only said ‘Yes.’ But 
she knew a great deal of my life at last—and 
of my jiancée—and said, ‘No,’ like the brave 
little woman that she is. And I pass away 
as much a mystery to her as I came. I 
fulfilled my duty—my secret service—to the 
Government tolerably well, and no one in 
Chalkington, unless it’s Mrs. Tootle, a sharp 
old customer, had any idea of my mission. The 
place will do for a harbour admirably, and as I 
have strongly recommended it, I suppose there 
will be the usual Committees, special Boards, 
and.army of specialists to follow. And in ten 
years’ time, or thereabouts, the harbour works 

will be in progress, the property in the way bought 
-at a high price, and Dorothy Bennett married to 
some worthy fisherman who will grow as fat as 
Tootle. That’s the picture, and I shall be heart 
whole then, and—very rich. 

« Your old friend, 
“ FRANEK.” 
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WHEN you have got to the end of this story, I 
would wager a rare pot of money to a brass 
farthing that you will agree with me that of 
all the dirty, underhand, shabby, and con- 
temptuously mean treatments to which a gentle- 
man—for there are gents and gents, and money, 
thank goodness, is not everything in this beastly 
world—was subjected, mine was the dirtiest, 
underhandedest, shabbiest, and contemptuously 
meanest out. There is not a human being on 
the face of this earth—for whom I have the 
slightest respect, please understand—who does 
not think so, too. It is not. Atkinson’s idea, oh 
no!—and it is not that sneak Chivey’s; no 
man of any self-respect would go and ask their 
opinion about it, especially as they are parties 
concerned, and I don’t doubt would say any- 
thing to make their case good. But ask any 
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man who knows me thoroughly, who has seen 
me out of harness and my true self, and who 
has realized what I am stripped. Stripped, I 
mean, of my formalism and punctilious office- 
hourism, with the fetters of nine o'clock to 
fiveism torn off and lying at my feet. Then 
you may understand Joe Daggs, but not before, 
sir. Then you, an observant and reflective 
student of human nature, will agree with me, 
that of all the dirty, underhand But to 
my tale. I suppose you don’t know Grewsters, 
Gomm, & Sidesplash’s firm in Mincing Lane, 
E.C. ; if you are not well up in allspice, pepper, 
india-rubber, arrowroot, indigo, and plumbago 
in the lump, I dare say the name is new to you. 
But ask anybody in the allspice, pepper, and 
plumbago swim, my lads, and if the answer is 
not “tip-top,” tell me of it next time over a 
pint. I don’t say its “tip-top” now though; 
very likely not; but I am speaking of my time, 
before I chucked up the whole thing, and when 
I had a voice in the business, and something 
like a voice, too. 

I don’t intend to imply that I thundered out 
my views as to whether the markets were going 
up or down, and when it was best to “rush 
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them,” but there is such a thing as a still small 
voice that can make itself heard. I believe it’s 
mentioned in poetry, but I don’t read poetry; I 
hate any muck of that sort. 

Well, my voice had its influence. What I 
said quiet-like over their cussed big ledgers got 
reported on, and catch old Gomm or Sidesplash 
(Grewsters had died of gout and overfeeding 
generally before I was trotted into the firm) 
losing an opportunity. Not them! If I dare 
open my mouth—and it was as open as the day 
when I was a young one there—as to my idea 
of how things were going on in the City, 
dashed if the notion did not flow on and on, 
over twenty heads above my own, till Gomm or 
Sidesplash would sneak out quietly and buy or 
sell like mad, and just in the way that I should 
have made my fortune, if I had had anything 
more than a beggarly screw of one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds a year to thrive on. 
You may well be surprised that a man of my 
penetration and judgment and general useful- 
ness shouldn't have been worth more in the 
market, but it was Gomm’s notion, chiefly 
Gomm’s, that I wasn’t. I never could quite 
make that out, because taking Gomm altogether 
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he was not a fool. He knew his book, and he 
died worth a quarter of a million, which he left 
between the Corporation of London (Bridge 
House Estate) and the Institution for Decayed 
Deputies and Secondaries—the ass! 

It was about the time when Gomm went off 
the hooks that Atkinson turned up as a junior 
clerk. Atkinson was put at my desk to get 
into the way of it—put between me and Chivey, 
like three of a gang at the galleys, I said, and 
very naturally we had our bits of larks. I 
should like to know what life would be without 
larks—especially in the City. A fellow does 
not sell his soul for one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds per annum, and no larks. Not 
such a silly as that! 

Bill Atkinson was from the country. I 
called him Bill, as a rule; I never am at home 
and quite comfortable unless I can call a fellow 
by his Christian name; it does away with any 
stuck-up formality, and it shows I’m friendly. 
So when he had sat down at the desk and I 
had been told his name was William Atkinson, 
I, who am always ready to hold out the hand of 
friendship to a fellow-man, wasn’t long—about 
half an hour or so—before I called him Bill. 
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And he didn’t like it. Though he didn’t say 
anything at first, I could tell with half an eye 
he was stuck up. He stared at me as if he 
didn’t know he had such a thing as a Christian 
name about him—and I have met one or two of 
that sort in my time. A hateful lot they are, 
too—no getting on with them. No friendliness, 
no sympathy, not worth their blooming salt. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said to me when I 
for the second time showed that I was not 
disposed to put on airs because he was under 
me in office, by saying, “Sling us over the 
Petty, Bill, will you?” 

And then he said, “I beg your pardon,” 
which I took as an apology for eens up the 
“ Petty” to me. 

“ No apology—I want it,” I replied. ¢ 

“« Yes, I supposed so,” he answered back ; 
‘‘there is the book.” 

“Yes, I know itis; but what are you begging 
my pardon about ?” 

“ I did not understand you were addressing 
me as Bill, that’s all,” he said. 

“ Your name is Bill, ain’t it?” 

“ No; my name is Atkinson.” 

‘Oh, that’s it,” said I, ironically. “Then 
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will you please, Mr. Atkinson, Esquire, to work 
a little more and talk a little less.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

This brought him down a peg or two, and 
made him civil. I don’t know many people in 
this world who can stand against my cutting 
remarks when I let them have it hot. Itis not 
often that I’m taken nasty, and it isn’t easy to 
put my back up, because I like peace and 
harmony and general chumminess; but a worm 
will turn in the sun when trod on, Solomon says. 

Still he seemed after a day or two to be 
jogging along not so particularly bad. I didn’t 
bear any malice, and as he was confoundedly 
dull, it took a heap of trouble to drive the busi- 
ness into him ; or he pretended it did, just to put 
the lot of us to extra inconvenience—the lot of 
us being self and Chivey—for you couldn’t quite 
make out Bill Atkinson at once. 

He was from the country, that was certain ; 
he was deuced shabby, that was evident, for he 
shone in the seams of his office coat like a 
beetle. I wouldn’t have put on such a thing 
along with a company of gentlemen for any 
money, and I gave him the straight tip about it, 
at which he laughed a little. 
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“ It'll do for desk work, Mr. Daggs, I think,” 
he said, “ if you don’t mind.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind, old boy ; but people come 
in and out, you see, and we're rather a smartish 
lot here. You need not worry about my mind- 
ing, but it ain’t quite the cheese for all that. 
Jack says it’s lowering.” 

“Who's Jack?” 

“@ord bless my soul! Jack Chivey, to be 
sure.” | 

“Qh, Mr. Chivey! Well, I promise him 
that out of my first quarter’s salary I will treat 
myself to a new office suit. But one has to wait 
in these times,” he said. 

Jack Chivey was as red as a carrot, and he 
looked up and blurted out, “‘ Daggs asked me if 
I didn’t think you were looking seedy, and I 
sald ‘a little;’ but as for ‘lowering,’ I never 
mentioned the word.” 

‘Oh, very well; perhaps I am a liar, then,” 
{ cried. : 

“Perhaps you are,” growled Chivey, turning 
to his books again, and if Sidesplash had not 
come in at that identical minute I should have 
shied ‘the ruler at him. 

For Chivey was not usually saucy—on the 
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contrary, a meek milksop, of a cove who never 
would have his hair cut, and collected fossils— 
and we had got on very well together till 
Atkinson’s arrival. Jack Chivey’s sister and I 
had got on very well together, too. I used to 
spend an evening now and then at Jack’s and 
do a little spooning there, and when some more 
of the firm turned up we had a singsong after 
supper, with good rattling choruses, too, and 
none of your “ Thank you very much ” starchi- 
ness about it all. Ah! they were jolly times at 
Jack’s before Bill Atkinson came as junior clerk 
and spoiled them. And Jack Chivey was not 
half a bad sort then—bar his fossils. And I was 
always in my element at Jack's, and thought a 
lot of. And Jack’s mother, though she was a 
caution if you got her on to talk of “her poor 
husband,” always said that I was the jolliest of 
all their friends, and I don’t think she was far 
out of her reckoning. 

When Atkinson had been a fortnight in the 
firm, he was still about as dull a fellow as he 
could be, and was always asking the same thing 
over and over again, and as aggravating about 
the petty cash, which was my particular pro- 
vince, and the postage-stamps, as if he was in 
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my place and I in his. I think his parents had 
brought him up in the country on the “ good ” 
principle, or were Methodists, or some serious 
persuasion, he was so awfully particular about: 
little matters, and so fond of jawing at you. I 
couldn’t answer a pal’s letter but he wanted to 
know how I managed about making the stamp 
good which I dabbed on the envelope for post- 
age; and he had the impudence to ask me what 
I was going to do about two trumpery little 
bills—odds and ends at the pub’ and tobacconist’s 
—a beggarly fourteen bob which I had settled. 
temporarily out of the Petty, and he had spotted 
it somehow. 

“T put that down to ‘ stamps, etc.,’” I ex- 
plained. 

“I don’t consider it honest, then,” this 
squeamish chap said; “it’s robbing our em- 
ployers.” 

“Here, you just mind your own business, 
Bill,”—I would call him “ Bill” if I liked, and 
just because he didn’t like it himself—“ and 
wait till you're called upon to express an opinion. 
I haven’t said I wasn’t going to put it back. Of 
course, I am going to put it back; but just to 
make things square till I can afford it, it goes 
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down to ‘Petty. Are you going to split 
about it?” 

“Oh no, I’m not going to split,” he 
answered. | 

“It'd be precious hot for you, if you did,” I 
said, “for you have had some of the baccy, and 
might have had a glass or two of bitter, if you 
had liked. All the other chaps do. We use a 
heap of stamps in a big business like this, you 
know.” 

. I laughed—but, Lord bless you, he did not 
see the joke. Fancy trying to make Bill 
Atkinson see any joke of ours. I thought I 
had never come across such a precious muff; we 
all thought so, except Chivey. 

Jack Chivey—and I believe at the beginning 
it was out of sheer aggravation too—took it into 
his head to make up to Bill Atkinson, to ask 
him to his house to tea, to go out with him of 
an evening, to pal in altogether. Sometimes 
Jack would ask us to join them at his house or 
in their little excursions, but we got on better 
without them, we began to find. It was uphill 
work—one-horse shay work—to get on with 
Bill; we took him to the Aquarium; we took 
him down to North Woolwich to see the Bar- 
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maid Show; we went with him to the Far 
West Music-hall and introduced him to the 
chairman and Arthur Yahoo, the great comic; 
but nothing seemed to arouse him, and I never 
in all my blessed life heard Yahoo’s stories go so 
flat. Imustsay Bill Atkinson was always quite 
ready to accompany us anywhere and every 
where; he never said No to anything that was 
on the tappy, and yet he didn’t seem to enjoy 
himself much in our company. He didn’t seem 
to take to me, which was singularly odd. He 
said the Far West was a vile hole, and Arthur 
Yahoo simply a beast; he objected to Simmons 
singing all the comic songs over again, when 
we went home on the top of a tram, and wouldn't 
raise his voice a bit in the chorus; he was fond 
of arguing about duty, man’s duty to his fellow- 
man, and all that sort of bosh; and he lent me 
a book once by a fellow called Tom Carlyle, 
which he thought would do me good, and which 
was the awfullest lot and rot that ever I tried to 
tackle. There wasn’t a single line of it compre- 
hensible to me, so you may guess what stuff it 
was. I have heard since that the superior 
papers say that Tom was an egotist, and not 
understandable, so there it is you see, and yet 
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that Bill Atkinson pretended he could make out 
every word of him. 

But Bill Atkinson thought too much of 
himself, too; he was a fraud. If Simmons and 
Cathcart and I had let him, he would have 
taken in hand the regulation of our amusements 
and given us chess, and spouting societies, and 
sermons instead of Nap, and the music-halls, and 
the Cadsvish hops. I had to put him in his 
place again: Simmons thought it was time, 
when he had got as far as this. 

“Look here, now, Bill,” I said very calmly 
but severely one day, “if our company don’t 
suit you, and ain't proper enough for you, you 
can cut it as soon as you like, and we'll try if it’s 
possible to exist without you, and if we can’t, 
we ll let you know, or wither.” 

“ I should like to be with you for the pre- 
sent,” he replied; “I want to know you all 
thoroughly. We are going to work together 
many years, I hope.” 

“Qh! arewe? You're ofa sanguine nature, 
I should say, then,” I retorted, “and of a con- 
tented mind, too, to think of settling down in 
this hair-splitting, greedy, selfish den, with Side- 
splash for a nigger-driver.” 
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“ Haven't you settled down, Mr. Daggs?” 

“I! You'll see, Bill, in a year or two, if 
you live long enough,” I replied. 

I had dreams at that time—ambitions, no 
end of ’em—grand and gigantic schemes for 
getting on in the world; but I wasn’t going to 
tell him anything about them. Not so green as 
all that. Oh no, not my line—although he 
didn’t look the kind of man to nobble one’s ideas 
bang off the reel. 

“Well, I shall be glad to hear when you have 
made a hit,” he said, a little too patronizingly 
for me, and so I let him have it again. 

“'Thankee,” I said, “ I’m sure I’m particularly 
obliged to you, and [ll stand you a bottle of 
Cham, and a new coat to your back, when it 
comes off.” 

“ How can I have a coat on my back when 
it comes off?” the ignoramus said with a grin, 
but he was not going to turn the conversation 
that way. I had been put there to hold him to 
the. point, and there was no twisting me round 
his little finger. 

“ I ain’t in the mood for conundrums, Bill,” 
I said, satirically, “and it’s not much use your 
asking me any, before I’ve put it to you straight, 
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that if you want our company you must behave 
like one of us.” 

“ I should be very sorry—— ” 

“ What!” I ejaculated. 

“I should be very sorry to hurt anybody’s 
feelings, but I cannot exactly fall into your 
ways; and I had a hope that some of you, I 
don’t say all, might see if mine were worth 
following instead, and if my notion of seeing 
life was not as good as yours,” he concluded. 

“Ah! that’s the sort of palaver I don’t 
like,” I said, “and the sooner you shut up the 
better. I wonder you didn’t take to the tub- 
thumping business whilst you were about it, 
old man.” 

“I should have been glad at one time to 
be a preacher of some sort or other,” he 
replied. 

And then we all burst out laughing, we 
couldn’t help it, and Grixty, the head cashier 
—hateful old fox, Grixty!—left his desk and 
came round to see what the noise was about. 

I said very respectfully that Atkinson was 
telling us a funny story, and we couldn’t help 
a-laughing at it, which got Atkinson into a 
row and turned the fury of old Grixty full on 
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him. It was an awful sell, but it served Bill 
right. 

“Tf you've nothing better to do, Mr. Atkin- 
son, than disturb the office by your ribald 
stories, sir, you will not suit Grewsters, Gomm, 
and Sidesplash, you may depend upon it,” he 
shouted. 

“I have not indulged in any ribald stories, 
Mr. Grixty,” Atkinson answered, turning pale. 

It was always a mistake to answer old 
Grixty; much better and easier to make faces 
at him when his back was turned, or crib his 
spectacles at the first chance, and pay him out 
in that way. And Bill found out he had made 
a mistake, too, for off went Grixty like a bomb- 
shell. 

** How dare you answer me, sir? How dare 
you contradict me? How dare you say you 
haven't been making all these young men 
laugh? Con—confound it, sir,” he spluttered 
forth, “do you think we pay them all to sit 
grinning there like apes at your tomfoolery ?” 

“T have not given them any tomfoolery, 
sir,” sald Bill. “I was remarking ” 

“I dont want to hear your remarks, sir. 
You're an impudent jackanapes, sir, to bandy 
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words with me, and you'll hear more of this 
before the day is out. Mark that, sir—for I 
keep my word, sir, always.” And presently 
old Grixty marched into the inner room where 
Sidesplash spun his webs like the sly old spider 
he was. 

“You've just put your foot in it, Bill,” I 
said, “and no mistake.” 

‘And what did you go and cheek him 
for?” asked Simmons. 

“Tm awfully sorry, Atkinson,” said Chivey, 
“I’m afraid there'll be a row about this, and 
itll go hard with you.” 

“Well,” he said, shrugging his shoulders, 
“whats done cannot be undone. I am afraid, 
too, I was a little hasty there.” 

“It was your fault, Joe,” said Chivey to 
me. 

“You shut up,” I answered, “and don’t 
interfere with what don’t concern you.” 

“It does concern me, if it gets Atkinson 
the sack. You had no right to turn it upon 
Atkinson,” cried Chivey. 

‘“‘T said he’d been pitching us a funny story, 
and there’s not much doubt he had. But I 
didn’t mean to get you in a row, old boy,” 
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seeing his face grow about as long as my arm. 
‘“ It was all your own sauce that did it.” 
_ “ Very likely.” 

He was hard at work at his books when 
a message came that Mr. Sidesplash wished to 
speak to Mr. Atkinson, and we felt it was all 
up with Bill as we watched the back of his 
seedy coat vanishing through the door of the 
private room. We did not say a word till he 
returned, and then we looked at him and whis- 
pered— , 

“What did the old one say, Bill? Is it 
all up ?” 

“No, I’m to stop. But I have promised it 
shan’t occur again.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” cried Chivey. “I 
-haven’t been able to hold my pen still till you 
came back; I haven’t indeed. It would have 
been such a jolly shame.” 

“‘Chivey, don’t make a fool of yourself,” 
I said; “‘ you couldn’t make more fuss if ’'d— 
if we had all been going away.” 

“ Wouldn’t you have been sorry, if I had 
received my dismissal, Mr. Daggs?” asked 
Atkinson. | 

Blow his Mr. Daggs! That always aggra- 
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vated me. If I called a man “ Bill,” I expected 
him to show friendly feeling back and call me 
“Joe.” That was fair dealing and reciprocity. 

“ Hanged if I should have cared,” I replied, 
“if you must know.” 

“Oh, Daggs!” cried Chivey. 

“Tt isn’t my business, is it?” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Daggs,” said 
Atkinson, of course ironically, “and Pm much 
obliged to you.” 

“Oh, youre very welcome,” said I, and 
there was an end of the matter, though I 
knew old Grixty would have his knife in u 
presently. 

It was after this that Chivey and Atkinson 
seemed to take to each other in an absurdly 
funny fashion, so much so that we all began to 
put down Chivey as a milksop, too. He had 
been getting on so well, quite one of us, until 
that prig of an Atkinson turned up. It’s 
astonishing, what a difference one fellow can 
make in another. Jack Chivey was a free and 
easy cove once, ready to lend another cove five 
bob or half a quid till quarter day, and would 
take his part in a bit of barney with anybody. 
But, Lord bless you, he must get proper—talk 
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of having “ chucked it all up,” as if there had 
been anything to chuck up but some jolly 
sprees, and the company of as nice a set of pals, 
though I say it myself, as any one could wish. 
I went and saw him once more. Simmons 
and I trotted down to his crib one evening to 
give him another chance. We had talked it 
over in the day, Simmons and I, and thought 
that Atkinson was setting him against us, the 
interloper, and spoiling altogether a promising 
young fellow. Jack’s place had been a com- 
fortable, house of call for us for the last two or 
three years; there was always something going 
on there. Jack’s mother was partial to good 
society, and Jack’s sister was fond of me, 
Simmons thought, and she certainly was a very 
pleasant little body, if hardly in my style. 

I liked Jack’s sister; very few-girls I really 
liked better in my heart, and I dare say if I had 
tried anything but a quiet spoon now and then, 
she would have been “dead nuts” on me at 
once. Simmons said I had only just to speak a 
word, and he was probably right enough; but L 
had not made up my mind, and I was not going 
to trifle with any girl’s feeling just for mere 
amusement. That wasn’t in my line; besides, 
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I was young, and not rich—decidedly not rich— 
and it was on the cards I might make a deuced 
good match of it somewhere else if I looked out. 
And I did look out, precious sharp, too, I can 
tell you, but nothing came of it. I am still 
looking out, for the matter of that, if anybody 
wants to know; but this is a mercenary world, 
and the longer I live in it the more disgusting 
it gets. 

Jack Chivey was glad to see us, though we 
had taken him by surprise, and so was Jack’s 
mother and Jack’s sister. | 

“Well, you are a stranger, Mr. Daggs,” 
said Mrs. Chivey, and immediately sent out for 
a pound of ham and a cucumber for supper. 
Simmons, who was sitting near the door, heard 
the order given to the servant in the passage. 

Of course Bill Atkinson was there; catch 
him being out of anything. We knew where 
to find him, and we had gone to spite him. I 
wanted to show him in particular that I was as 
good a man as he any day in the week, and 
better too, but he was not easy to convince. 
He gave himself airs; he was quite at home at 
Jack’s, and he was like a man who had usurped 
my birthright, somehow. He sat by the side of 
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Jack’s sister, where I used to sit; he pretended 
to be interested in crewel work, the idiot! He 
told her a lot of yarns about things that had 
happened to him or his family when he was 
down in the country, and she seemed to be 
amused with what he said; but then women 
can pretend a lot, you know. And all this was 
gall and wormwood to me, who had played 
first fiddle for so Jong. I didn’t care to be 
thrown over—almost thrown over—for the 
junior clerk, a fellow I had tried to teach his 
business, and who would have altered even 
my system of petty cash if I had let him take 
the reins. 

I don’t mind confessing that I was piqued, 
regular piqued, that evening, and I made up 
my mind to show Bill Atkinson who was first 
favourite after all at Chivey’s. I did not think 
of the consequences to the girl, and I was 
selfish in my wicked vanity, I own. That 
night I did pay considerable attention—marked 
attention—to Fanny Chivey. It was to annoy 
Atkinson—to make him writhe, to let the 
worm play on his damask a bit, and I flatter 
myself I succeeded. 

He looked glum pretty quick. I did not 
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think it had got so far with him till I saw 
him turn red and then white, like a great girl. 
I put on my captivating, and no mistake. I 
went in for anecdotes about my native place, 
too—Margate. I am Margate born and bred— 
Margate to the backbone; and I always spend 
my holidays there to this day. I made Fanny 
laugh and the old lady roar at the fun I had 
had there—the larks on the Jetty and at the 
Hall. I made Fanny a bit jealous, too, I am 
sure; for she left off laughing suddenly, and 
pretended to talk to Atkinson again; but her 
pretty little ears were pricked up like a cat’s, 
and she was listening to every word I said. I 
took her in to supper. 

“You will allow me, Fanny, I’m the oldest 
friend here,” I said, offering my arm, and clean 
cutting out Bill Atkinson, who wasn’t up to 
my polite ways, and in we marched to the 
pound of ham in the back parlour. 

“Its like old times to see you again, Mr. 
Daggs, it really is,’ said the old lady, who was 
as affable as an old glove. 

“‘ My misfortune, not my fault, that I haven’t 
been here before,” I said, talking to Mrs. Chivey, 
but looking at Fanny. 
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‘ All Jack’s friends are welcome here,” 
remarked our hostess. 

“ There are friends and friends,’ I said, 
which was one for Atkinson; “and Jack has 
so many engagements, you see, now, that we 
don’t like to intrude,” which was one for Jack. 

So the evening passed away, and Simmons 
and Atkinson and I all walked home together. 
We weren’t going to leave Atkinson there, if 
we had stopped all night; we wouldn't have 
done it, and so out he came with us at last, 
looking as black as thunder. 

Tom Simmons’ way was not my way or 
Atkinson’s after the first half mile, so I was left 
with the incubus as a wind-up, and this was 
what I had reckoned on. I had calculated all 
this; I had set a brain working which was not 
to be swerved from its purpose, and I told him 
a few plain truths as we walked towards 
Kennington. I gave it him proper. 

I advised him to get another berth, that 
he'd never do any good at our firm, that he 
wasn't spry, and that nobody cared about him 
much. I thought it would have been a very 
good thing if Sidesplash had sacked him on the 
day he cheeked old Grixty, and I told him that, 
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too, but nothing seemed to offend him. He 
was as cool as the cucumber we had had along 
with Chivey’s ham, or else he could pretend 
better than I. Oh, yes!—he could pretend— 
above a bit. Oh yes! Now I come to think of 
it, I am sure he was boiling with rage, though 
he lighted a cigar with one of my wax fusees, 
for which he thanked me very kindly, and even 
offered a cigar to me, and which I took very 
kindly, too. 

“Yes, I am afraid I’m a bit dull,” he said 
when I had finished. “How do you like that. 
cigar ?” 

“It aint exactly a bad weed,’ I replied; 
“ Tve smoked worse, and I’ve smoked better.” 

“ Very likely.” 

I don’t know I had ever smoked any much 
better. The threepenny ones at Blowhard’s in 
the Borough weren’t in it after this, but I did 
not tell him so. He was puffed up enough 
already. 

“Well, now, you have been good enough to 
give me your advice, you will not object to 
mine—such as it is,” he said, as we went along. 

“ Such as it is, certainly not,” I answered. 
“ I suppose it won't last very long ?” 
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“Oh no!” . 

It was long enough, goodness knows, and it 
was trying, very, and humiliating—oh, lor’! 
it was humiliating enough coming from him, 
and it showed me all at once, and in a flash, as 
it were, what a viper I had been nursimg—a 
sneaking, Paul-Prying viper just as I always 
thought he was; just as I knew from the 
beginning he would turn out to be. 

“TJ shouldn’t have mentioned this—that is, 
for a week or two,” he said, ‘if you had not 
forestalled me by your own counsel, Daggs; 
but as you have done so, I am less troubled 
perhaps. But if one fellow-clerk cannot, as you 
say, give ‘the straight tip’ to another without 
offence, it’s very hard.” 

“ I don’t see what the devil you are driving 
at?” I said, for my monkey was up a bit now. 

“ And I see, Daggs, you are driving to’ the 
devil,” he replied, “ and I want to help you put 
the drag on, if you'll let me.” 

“¢ ‘Well—come—that’s cool,” I gasped out. 

“TT have been studying the Petty Cash book 
a great deal lately, Daggs,” he continued. “I 
have been interested in it; it has become quite 
a story-book to me. A bad and awful story, 
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which I should be very glad to see was not 
‘ continued in the next’ quarter,” he added.‘ 

‘‘T shall understand you presently, old boy ; 
at present it is utter Greek to me,” I said. 

I understood him then, but I didn’t like to 
say so. I was all goose-flesh underneath my 
tourist suit, and I was swallowing smoke by 
wholesale. I was in the coils of the viper, after 
all; I knew it at last. I was sold. 

“You see it’s a big firm,” said Atkinson, 
“and the Petty Cash struck me as needlessly 
intricate and expensive, and I tried to master it.” 

“To get into my place some day—oh yes! 
I see.” 

“No. I don’t want your place, and I 
should like you to keep it if you can. But 
before the stock-taking next week, what are you 
going to do?” 

“1 don’t see how—what do you mean, Bill? 
Out with it.” 

“Well, there’s a great deal gone from the 
Petty Cash. There are all sorts of sums put 
down for articles you have never bought—-string, 
stamps, sealing-wax, brown paper, envelopes, 
everything; and,” he said, “it. amounts alto- 
gether to over twenty pounds.” 
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“ No, it doesn’t; and if it does, how do you 
know?” I cried; “and what on earth is it to . 
do with you whether it’s right or wrong?” 

“If it’s wrong, every clerk in the office has 
a right to say something, and no right to be 
suspected, Daggs. And I am under you with 
the Petty Cash, remember,” he added. 

“You'll be under me, on the flat of your 
back on that pavement, in another minute,” I 
shouted. 

“ No, I don’t think I shall.” 

“It’s all a le; and if it’s true, you'd be a 
nice, dirty, mean-spirited sort of wretch to split 
on me.” 

“I am not going to be suspected along with 
you, he replied. ‘You don’t want me to bear 
the blame, surely ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you have not taken 
it yourself,” I said, “and are trying to shift the 
blame on me.” 

“ You are not meeting me in this matter as 
{ could wish,” he answered gravely. “I should 
like to have heard you say, ‘I am going to put 
the money back.’” 

“So I am, if I have taken any. I don’t 
know—I can’t tell. Itll balance all right to 
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a farthing before stock-taking. It always 
does.” 

“ It’s a big deficit.” 

“ Bust your deficit.” 

“How are you going to make up twenty 
pounds—say twenty-five pounds—out of your 
next quarter’s salary ?” he inquired. 

“ What’s that to do with you?” I rejoined. 
“ How do you know I haven’t private property ? 
How do you know that Flighty won't win the 
St. Leger, and I have a pot on Flighty ?” 

“Out of the Petty Cash,” he added. ‘‘ Ah, 
that’s not fair betting, and I won't stand it.” 

“You won't stand it!” I said. ‘“ All you've 
got to do is to keep your mouth shut, Bill, as in 
honour bound. If you said a word against me 
for this trumpery business, blowed if the whole 
set of ‘em wouldn’t Boycott you. You'd never © 
have a word said to you again; even Jack 
Chivey wouldn’t speak to you, and Jack’s sister 
would slam the door in your ugly chops the 
very next time you went sneaking round the 
premises.” 

“I don’t think there is any necessity to 
bring Miss Chivey’s name into the discussion,” 
he replied. 
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“‘ Shall if I like. She’s a friend of mine.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes, indeed; a very dear friend, and may 
be something dearer presently. She and I were 
the best of pals—are the best of pals—and I’ve 
only to hold up my little finger for her to come 
to me at any time. And come she will, too,” I 
cried, “‘and you're not going to step between us 
with your infernal bounce. Mark that.” 

. “And you really want me to believe Miss- 
Chivey cares anything for you,” he said, turning 
very pale. : 

“I don’t mind whether you believe it or 
“ Then TII not believe it.” 

“ Its a fact, for all that.” 

“Well,” he said after a pause, “ that’ makes 
it all the more necessary I should help you if 
I can, for I have the greatest respect for Miss 
Chivey,” he said; “a more amiable and un- 
affected girl I have never met in my life.” 

“Thank you for Fanny, Bill, Thank you,” 
I said, ‘she deserves it all.” 

“ A girl far above her station in every way.” 

“Yes! Pm a lucky fellow.” 

I thought this would aggravate him a little 
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more; I knew he was not going tosplit. I was 
sure he was frightened to do that; quite sure. 

“I may as well tell you what I want to do 
about this affair, Mr. Daggs, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“ Oh, go on.” 

“I have a little money in the savings’ 
bank,” he explained, “and if you'll promise me 
to make the Petty Cash square, and buy all the 
various things that are down to the Petty, I 
will, for your sake, or my own, or Fanny’s, or 
all three—and taking it for granted you will 
not rob your employers again—lend you twenty 
pounds.” 

“‘ Lend—me—twenty pounds!” I said. 

“Yes.” i 

“ Have you got so much, really? Upon 
your soul, have you—and no larks, Bill?” 

“Yes, I have twenty pounds to spare.” 

I could not draw a breath now; the cigar 
suddenly became hot and awful nasty, and the 
Kennington Road went up and down in fine 
style. That twenty pounds had been on my 
mind, and it had looked like sink or swim with 
me at any moment, especially sink; and it had 
made me drink and bet and swear, and try all 
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ways of luck—it had been an awful millstone 
round my neck, and would help to drown me 
by-and-by. I put my arms round the nearest 
lamp-post, leaned my head upon them, and 
blubbered like any baby. I couldn’t help it; I 
was clean done for then. I was horribly childish. 
I think now it was all the cucumber. When I 
came round a trifle I found he was patting my 
back. 

‘There, there, Daggs; it’s all right now. 
Pll bring the money to you in the morning.” 

‘“ Thankee, Bill; thankee!” 

“‘ And you'll keep square after this? You 
will try ?” 

“Upon my soul, I will.” 

“ Do you feel any better ?” 

“Yes; I’m all right. That was a beast of 
a weed, Bill. Wherever did you get it?” 

He saw me to the door; he did not jaw at 
me any more; he shook hands and said, “ Good- 
night,” in an easy, off-hand way; and so we 
parted. So 

The next day I found twenty pounds in my 
desk, and I knew where it came from, though 
he did not say a word. And I made the Petty 
square. There was not a halfpenny out when 
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we balanced. My accounts are always right to 
a farthing. 

And the next day came the climax—the 
regular backhanded staggerer. A few of us 
were asked at a time into Mr. Sidesplash’s sanc- 
tum, and I was in the last batch. Bill Atkinson 
had not turned up, I thought; but lo! there he 
was, sitting by the side of old Sidesplash; and 
I fancied at first he'd been and split on me 
after all. ! 

“ Gentlemen,” said Sidesplash, “you will 
allow me to introduce to you my future partner, 
Mr. Atkinson.” 

« Good gosh!” I ejaculated. 

“He has purchased the late Mr. Gomm’s 
share of the business, and will be of immense 
assistance to me in the active part of the con- 
cern,” Sidesplash added. 

Jack Chivey sat down, and after one re- 
proachful glance at Atkinson asked for a glass 
of water : he was feeling faintish. 

“And I trust, gentlemen,” added Atkinson, 
‘that you will excuse the little part I have been 
playing amongst you all. An eccentric pro- 
ceeding, perhaps; but I was anxious to be one 
of you, to share my life with you, to understand 
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the workings of the business thoroughly, and to 
know you all as friends, just as thoroughly, too.” 
I thought he looked at me, but I couldn’t face 
him just yet. “And if you all remain with me 
as friends and fellow-workers, why so much the 
better. Gentlemen, good morning.” 

We trooped out after this ; some of the clerks 
were laughing, others looking crest-fallen; old 
Grixty sat as glum as an owl, and blinked up at 
the skylight. 

“What an awful sell!” I said to Chivey. 
“What an infernal shame! No wonder he 
wanted his Petty Cash right.” 

“Tt was right, wasn't it?” asked Jack. 

“Yes. But, I say, no wonder he was so 
precious particular. I think altogether it was a 
shabby trick to play us—don’t you ?” 

“I haven't thought it out yet,” he said. 

“ I wonder what Fanny will say,” I remarked 
savagely. 

“ Ah! I wonder too, poor girl.” 

‘“‘ But you don’t mean to say " 

“I domt mean to say anything just now, 
Joe. Please let me be.” 

That’s the story. I cleared out next week. 
I was of a haughty nature, and I could not bear 
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to see Atkinson flaunting all over the office. 
There was another berth vacant, and I took it. 
I haven’t got on much in it yet, but when I do 
—when they all know my worth—I shall pay 
Bill Atkinson his twenty pounds back. 

It was a shabby trick. I don’t say he meant 
to be shabby, but it was. No tip-top swell 
would have done as he did—no real grit. There 
was a total want of refinement in it all. And 
dashed if presently he didn’t marry Fanny 
Chivey, the sister of his junior clerk. He must 
have had paltry ideas altogether, or he would 
have never lowered himself like that. Not but 
‘that Fanny was a precious sight too good for 
him! 
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THE YOUNG LADY IN GREY. 


I was recommended change. It had been im-. 
pressed upon my father, a member of the French 
senate, and my mother, and all the relatives 
anxious in me and for me, that only perfect 
change would do me any good. I was in a low 
way and wanted rousing. I was in a bad way, 
and fresh air and foreign scene and character 
might bring about a better state of mind, if I 
were willing to help myself, they hoped. It was 
as if they doubted that from the outset; it was 
as if I doubted it myself, knowing what help I 
wanted, and how useless any efforts of my own 
would assuredly be. 

Yes, I was in a bad way—even for a young 
Frenchman. I had reflected too much, they told 
me—I had studied too hard. I had become too 
philosophical and argumentative. I was versed 
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in all the theories of the French and German 
“schools ;” I had analysed all beliefs, and yet 
believed in very little. They said at home that 
I was reading myself to death. 

They were partly right and partly wrong. 
I had lost energy and strength of late; I had 
become morbid and misanthropical ; and I let 
them send me abroad, stipulating for only one 
condition, that I should be allowed to go alone. 
I was an only son and accustomed to my own 
company. I was conceited enough to think 
that there was nothing like it, having a fair 
opinion of myself and implicit credence in my 
own wild speculations. My one ambition was 
to be the founder of a new sect; but friends 
held aloof very wisely, and thought I was 
going mad. 

It is possible I was not very wise, and that 
people saw a change in me; they called me a 
clever fellow, but they were not anxious for 
my company. I was too deep for them, and I 
knew too much, they said, of everything but— 
men and women and the world! If this were 
satire, it was true enough. My world had been 
all books and all philosophies, and I cared for 
little else. Men I doubted, women I thought 
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childish and vain, and the world I knew was 
selfish to its backbone. 

Still, I would go abroad. They were anxious 
about it at home, where I had no wish to stay ; 
I was killing myself by over-study, and I had no 
particular desire to die, though life seemed a dull 
and commonplace affair to me. 

I chose England for a resting-place. They 
were curious folk in England, I had heard, and 
there I might be fortunate enough to meet a 
kindred spirit, a somebody to understand me, 
and sympathize with all my aspirations, my 
schemes for the general good of a community 
which in the aggregate I despised already, 

I found no one of my tastes and feelings: I 
was an enthusiast, and English folk were afraid 
of me. I raved and gesticulated too much for 
them in my heat of argument, and they were 
glad to get away. In this English country, I 
had felt better for a while; but the deep, deadly 
sense of an indifference to mankind came to me 
again, born of my experience of shallow men, 
and I passed from London to the seaside— 
making towards my native France again, after 
months of a change which had done me little 
good. This was the first step towards a new 
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life—to the romance and mystery floating 
beyond the world of science and sober fact in 
which I had been submerged. As the poets 
say, my time had come at last—my fate had 
stepped across the borderland towards me. And 
fate was a woman, of course! 

This fate, then—a dark-haired, dark-eyed 
lady of above the middle height, a young lady 
in grey, whose years had not numbered a score, 
and who was so strangely beautiful that people 
gazed at her, as at a picture by some master- 
hand—crossed my path, entered the same rail- 
way-carriage with me, glanced critically but not 
boldly at the faces of her fellow-passengers, and 
then looked steadily from the window until the 
train was moving from the station. 

Hers was a face which attracted me at once, 
although until that hour I had been a woman- 
hater. It was hardly its beauty—say rather, 
the strangeness of its beauty and the depth of 
its expression. There was great intelligence, I 
was sure, behind those well-drawn features— 
there was a deep sadness even, endeavouring to 
disguise itself by a set immobility—there were 
trouble and anxiety, but there was also the 
courage to resist. I thought all this, as I 
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watched my fellow-traveller ; and I sketched a 
story from her face very far from the truth—as 
was natural, deep thinker though I was. 

She did not seem to notice those who travelled 
with her again; to the end of her journey she 
read numerous letters, which she drew from a. 
small valise resting on her lap, letters which 
were in various handwritings, and bore always 
foreign postmarks. Once or twice during the 
perusal of these epistles, I observed that she 
smiled—smiled brightly and hopefully—and the 
light upon her face then was very fair to see. 
That she attracted me strangely, I have said; 
and that it was not for her beauty, I was assured. 
One of my facts or fallacies, in which the world 
would not believe, was that there were men or 
women, or both, born to meet each other at a 
predestined period of life, who were for ever 
steadily approaching to one fixed point, and 
were all their lives directly or indirectly in- 
fluencing each other by strange subtle means, of 
which philosophy knew nothing, and cared less, 
And this might be the life that had been wait- 
ing for me, and was already influencing my 
own. I did not think so at the time, although 
impressed by the sad, thoughtful face—by the 
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story in it, and marvelling already why she 
travelled alone, and what her mission on this 
weary earth might be. 

I scarcely thought so at the hotel at Folke- 
stone, where we met again, although I was 
struck by the coincidence which took her there, 
and which sat her by my side at the table d'hôte, 
where she ate little, and thought deeply, and 
seemed unconscious of the admiring, curious, 
thoughtful glances bestowed freely upon her by 
the guests. It struck me even that she was 
scarcely a stranger there, and that people seemed 
to recognize her; once the manager of the hotel 
came and spoke to her, and bowed obsequiously 
to certain orders which she gave to him in a 
low voice. She wore at dinner the same dark 
grey dress with which she had travelled with 
me from London. No one spoke to her, and 
she spoke to. no one; but she was not embar- 
rassed by the isolation of her position—on the 
contrary, looked steadily and almost critically 
about her at times, as if expectant of a 
friend. 

I did not address her, on my own part, albeit 
strangely tempted once or twice. I was pre- 
ternaturally reserved by the habits of my youth, 
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and there was a doubt in my mind whether she 
might not take it as an offence, and resent it. I 
did not believe she had recognized me as her 
travelling companion, and I thought she was 
English and more reserved than Leven. Before. 
the table Dhéte was quite finished she rose and 
walked gracefully the full length of the dining- 
room, looking at the guests, as she passed on, 
as if half-expectant still of the friend amongst 
them somewhere, but betraying no emotion or 
embarrassment at the attention which she 
received in return. As she passed from the 
room, a short, stout man, who had sat on the 
other side of her, and who was to me the very 
personification of vulgarity, with his greasy face 
and coarse, broad smile, leaned across the chair 
left vacant between us by her a and 
said in a loud voice— 

“The lady in grey is back again, after all. 
I took odds on the event last month.” 

I did not respond at first; then a new 
curiosity led me to ask questions of this familiar 
being. 

“‘Ts she often here?” I asked. 

“Qh yes, very often,” he replied; “ winter, 
as well as summer, I run against her. Always 
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the same stand-offish style. I can’t bear stuck- 
up people. And always in that grey dress, or 
in a dress of the same colour—hanged if I know 
which.” 

“ Is there anything remarkable in her being 
here? You are here very often yourself, I 
presume ?” 

“Yes, I travel for Toats’ firm, you know 
—Toats and Twirl, of Cannon Street; and 
so I’m always going backwards and forwards 
between London and Paris, and I see a good 
deal of Miss Grey, as I call her; I’ve heard 
her other name, but dashed if I can call it 
to mind, and the more I see of her, the less 
I make her out. She’s just as much on the 
other side of the Channel, always at the Grand 
Hotel, Boulogne, and with nothing to do but 
to dawdle about the place reading lots of 
letters. Ive seen her sit for hours on the 
beach outside, too, staring at the sea like a 
woman melancholy mad; you will see her your- 
self to-morrow. She’s an odd one, I can tell 
you; quite a mystery here.” 

“Indeed!” I said, growing tired of my 
friend’s loquacity, which was not to be readily 
suppressed now. 
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“‘'You’re in the wine trade, ain’t you?” he 
said suddenly; “ haven’t I met you?” 

“I am not in the wine trade, or in any 
trade.” 

“Oh! I see, a regular gent, taking it easy. 
Well, there’s nothing like it, if the coin will 
hold out. French, of course ? ” 

“ Yes, I am a Frenchman.” 

“Going across to-morrow—or going to 
make a stay here? J go across to-morrow,” he 
added, by way of an extra inducement for me to 
continue my journey. 

This last remark decided my course of action. 

“I shall remain here a few days,” I re- 
plied. 

“If you make it a few weeks, I shall be 
back again. My name’s Saunders.” 

I did not reciprocate his confidence; I was 
tired of the man’s obtrusiveness, and anxious 
to get away from him. I did not think he 
would trouble me presently, and be one of the 
links of a chain that was being forged already 
for me. I only knew that here was a specimen 
of the English bagman highly developed, and 
every word he said jarred upon me unplea- 
santly. I got up to withdraw; the dinner 
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was over, and I cared not to linger over bad 
wine and indifferent dessert. 

“TIl give you one tip before you go,” he 
said, touching my arm and grinning at me; 
“don’t try it on with the lady in grey. She 
don’t care to speak to anybody,.and she can 
shut you up with half a look. By George, it is 
a scorcher of a look, pretty as she is! I shan’t 
forget her in a hurry. I wouldn’t have sat here, 
if I had known she was coming this evening. 
If you're going to have a cigar anywhere, Bill 
Saunders is your man, you know.” 

“Thank you—TI shall be engaged this 
evening.” 

“Oh! no offence—just as you like; I’m 
never hard up for a pal.” 

I thought this was the end of Mr. Saunders, 
and that he was not likely to cross my path 
again. I had not met a man before whom 
I had so quickly disliked. This was the 
Englishman of the farce—more like the beings 
my countrymen depicted than any I had en- 
countered yet. 

I went out to the high road, and the parade 
upon the sea, walking past the few holiday folk 
left, and the band that was braying for their 
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amusement, walking on as far as Sandgate and 
descending the cliffs to the lower road, where I 
found that there was a return route nearer to 
the sea. The evenings were drawing in at that 
period. It was the middle of October, when 
the night falls early and the breeze from the sea 
is keen and cold after sundown. I walked back 
towards my hotel at a rapid rate. Half-way 
towards Folkestone I came upon the lady in 
grey walking as rapidly in the opposite direction. 
I was sure it was she, there was a grace and 
manner distinctive enough to betray her even 
in the darkness. 

To my surprise, she advanced towards me, 
and I stopped and raised my hat. She did not 
recognize me, it seemed. 

“ Can you tell me how far it is to Hythe, sir, 
by this road ?” she inquired in haste. 

“ No, madam, I am a stranger here.” 

“I think it is near Sandgate, but I am not 
sure. Thank you,” she said. Then she passed 
me, and went on swiftly again into the shadows, 
where she was lost. 

I was bewildered—the lady in grey had a 
mission to fulfil, and there was a mystery in 
it and her isolated life. It was not my business 
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to interfere with it, and it was wholly unlike me 
to become impressed so quickly by other people’s 
movements, but I was interested in her—ay, 
and drawn towards her ! 

I saw no more of her the following day; she 
was not at the table d'hôte in the evening, as I 
had expected. 

Old patrons of this hotel, men and women 
who were for ever in its precincts, spoke of her 
to my surprise at the dinner-table with a 
freedom which I-— perfect stranger to her 
though I was—felt disposed to answer. 

“ Miss Grey is on the wing again,” a red- 
faced, white moustached man said, with a short 
laugh. 

“Quite a romance, this flitting,” answered 
the lady to whom he spoke. “I should be glad 
to know her history.” 

“« You may depend upon it you never will,” 
answered the first speaker. 

“ She is very young, and so very quiet, too, 
or I should have thought——” And then the 
lady stopped, not knowing what she thought, 
or not caring to confess it. 

‘‘T declare I would not come here at all, or 
bring my innocent daughters here, if Monsieur 
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De Lorme” (this was the proprietor of the hotel) 
“ had not assured me that she came to him with 
the highest credentials from abroad.” 

“ Ah! these Frenchmen will say anything.” 

“I can’t help thinking she’s an actress.” 

“Or an adventuress,” said another voice— 
another lady’s voice, too,—‘‘ or worse. I have 
no confidence in ladies with a mystery ; the 
mystery is always worthless and discredit- 
able.” 

“Not always, but very often certainly,” said 
one more charitably disposed. 

She was at the hotel the following day, 
and I seemed waiting for her. I knew that she 
had arrived late last night : a chance inquiry of 
an inquisitive visitor at the breakfast-table had 
given me the news. I saw her in the morning 
reading on the beach, sitting apart from the few 
visitors who were there, and deeply interested 
in her book. I do not believe she looked up 
from her volume once, even io regard the sea, 
foaming and lashing against the shingle furiously 
that day. I sat at a distance watching this 
mysterious lady, and hardly conscious I was 
watching her. 

At the dinner-table we were together once 
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more. Strangely enough, I had chosen the seat 
next to her again. As she came down the room, 
I felt my heart beating faster than its wont, 
lest she should pass the vacant chair on my left. 
For a moment she paused, and even hesitated, 
then took the.seat and looked for an instant at 
me. 

Before I could remember the commercial 
traveller’s story of her austere reserve, or think 
even of my own, by an impulse for which f 
could hardly account, save that it was natural 
to be courteous to one whose face had grown 
familiar as a guest’s, I bowed low and murmured 
a good evening. 

She returned my salutation promptly, and 
with a faint smile. There was no vexation at 
being: addressed, as I had almost anticipated and 
feared from the traveller's legend of two nights 
ago. 

“Good evening,” she replied. 

She seemed less thoughtful and more 
observant-——numbers had thinned at the hotel; 
the old gentleman with the white moustache 
had gone to London; Saunders, of the firm of 
Toats and Twirl, had not returned from Paris; 
one or two new faces, pale with the voyage 
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across, were at the dinner-table; several of the 
old were missing. 

I was wondering if I dared speak to her 
again, when she addressed me so suddenly that 
I started and coloured. | 

“Do you intend a long stay here?” she 
inquired. 

“J—I hardly know, madam. I am not 
pressed for time.” 

“Tt is not a place where much amusement is 
to be found at this time of the year—the nights 
are long and the air is cold.” 

“I am travelling for my health, unfor- 
tunately—not for amusement.” 

. “Indeed!” she said, with some interest in 
her tone of voice; “I should not have —— 
you were an invalid.” 

“J dispute the assertion myself at home; 
but there are friends in France who will not 
take my word.” 

You are French?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ You speak English excellently ; its only 
your appearance which is French.” 

I hardly admired this remark—it might be 
taken either way, and yet it was scarcely likely 
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that this young girl would attempt to satirize 
me thus early in our acquaintance. For we 
had become acquainted ; it was all very strange 
—I could see some wandering looks across the 
table at us—but it was a pleasant thought to 
me. She was particularly observant, for sud- 
denly a little musical laugh escaped her, and 
she said in a lower tone— 

“ Our good friends opposite are taking it for 
granted that we have met before. It is so 
seldom I care to speak to any one at this place 
—certainly not to any Englishman.” 

“You are French, then, also ?” 

‘My father is French, my mother was an 
_ Englishwoman.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask her 
where her father was living, and why she was 
always travelling alone; in my eager curiosity, 
the question had nearly escaped me. But I 
was silent, and to my great surprise she appeared 
to reply to my thoughts, as though it had been 
easy to read them for herself. 

“A father very much engaged, compels me 
to rely upon my own resources a great deal, and 
I am fond of travelling about and studying 
human nature. It is my profession, in fact.” 
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“ You write ?” 

“A little—for a living. And you,” she 
added, regarding me very steadily, “unless I 
am greatly mistaken, are one of the grand army 
of letters also ?” 

‘No, madam—I do not write.” 

“ Ah! you are modest, and conceal the 
truth,” she said, smiling. 

“ I am only a dreamer, they tell me at home,” 
I answered, ‘and I have come to England to 
dream on. I have no wish to join the literati— 
even if I had the ability to turn my pen to profit 
—TI am neither novelist, dramatist, nor poet.” 

‘Nor poet,” she repeated to herself. 

“ Only a dreamer, madam. I had a hope 
one day to say philosopher, but that is dying 
out,” 

‘As fast as other dreams—ah! they soon 
fade,” she murmured. 

She did not say any more ; it seemed almost 
as if she had turned from me, disappointed that 
her estimate of me had been incorrect. I was 
only one of the crowd that she had taken so 
much pains to avoid, and there was no sympathy 
between us. This was a clever woman, and I 
was a weak fool. I had said too much, and let 
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her see how shallow I was, and she did not care 
for my boy’s philosophy. 

I made no further effort to engage her in 
conversation; my pride told me she was tired 
of me, and I was very quickly silent. It was 


only after she had withdrawn I felt I had lost 


an advantage in her eyes, and that I might 


have said something to prove at least I had 
thought a great deal. I noticed that I was 
regarded with some suspicion by the guests, 
and I knew afterwards it was the first time 
the young lady in grey had been seen to con- 
verse at length with any of the visitors at the 
hotel. I was the favoured one—or the old 
friend lurking about in disguise, and for some 
hidden purpose which they hoped to meno 
presently. 

The next day I had made up my mind to 
cross the Channel and proceed homewards, but 
my plans were all upset by last night’s conver- 
sation. I was a man under a spell—here was 
the unseen, incomprehensible motive-force in 
which I believed, and which was drawing me 
towards this mystery, and making the young 
Frenchwoman a part of my waking life. The 
dreams had vanished, and she was here in the 
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foreground to ensnare or counsel me—to exer- 
cise a supernatural power over me, if she were 
. vain and fond of power. I did not own—I 
could not think at this time—that it was simply 
love for her which was affecting me. I had no 
belief in the love of man for woman—I would 
more readily place credence in my theory of 
mysterious attraction, which was but a heart’s 
deep passion under another name. I was a 
weakling boasting of my strength, but I was 
close upon my knowledge of the truth, and it 
would soon dismay me. I did not know what 
havoc love could make in a man naturally weak, 
and naturally anxious to be trusted. 

We became friends, Virginie and I. Theice 
once broken between two reserved natures, each 
alone in a strange. country, and each not one- 
and-twenty, and there was no freezing again of 
her demeanour towards me. If she did not look 
up to me, she respected. me at least, and the 
smiles with which she met me of a. morning, 
her readiness to converse, to speak of her family 
and mine, to let me by degrees learn something 
of her and tell her not a little of myself, were 
ties to draw.me closer every day. I knew that 
I loved her then despite the mystery which still 
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surrounded her, despite the assurance to my 
heart that she was not telling me her whole 
history, and that there would be more to learn 
some day. I could not expect implicit confidence 
from her, and yet she had had entire confidence 
from me. I felt that I could trust her, I was 
only secretly pained she could not put her 
faith in me. 

Presently she knew all my life, my ambitions, 
my wild theories, out of many of which she 
reasoned me with keen incisive arguments, that 
proved how much stronger and brighter this 
mind was than my own; she was my junior by 
eighteen months, but I was like a child in the 
hands of its mother, when she took me to task 
and railed at my speculations. 

“You are very weak, Armand,” she said to 
me one day, and with so pitying a look in her 
eyes that I winced under it. “I could wish, 
for your sake, that you were a stronger-minded. 
man.” 

“ You think I am easily led away, then ?” 

“I hardly know what to think of you,” she 
said sadly, “ or what——— ” 

“« Well ?” I asked, as she paused. 

‘Or what will become of you,” she added. 
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“ Without you,” I said impulsively; “ah! I 
don’t know now! ” | 

She coloured. She had not been prepared 
for so hasty an outburst of my feelings—I was 
not prepared myself. The very misery of my 
tone of voice perhaps convinced her, for the first 
time, of the deep love I had for her. She was 
surprised, and for a moment abashed—she knew 
my secret now, and was too wise to seem wholly 
to misinterpret it. She was above so womanly 
an affectation. | 

We were sitting at the pier-head together, 
waiting for the Channel boat’s arrival. It was 
wintry weather, and no one was abroad that day 
but ourselves, The wind was coming fiercely 
across the sea, and the clouds were threatening 
rain. The holiday visitors had all flown home- 
wards, and there was only life and bustle in the 
little harbour beyond, and two strange hearts 
trying perhaps to understand each other here, 
and one failing very miserably, 

“You will be soon going home for aad i 
she said, after an awkward silence. “I fancy 
even that your friends are growing anxious.” 

“What makes you think this?” I asked 
quickly. 
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“Letters come more frequently to you, and 
you are sad after their perusal.” 

“Just as if I did not care to return to the 
home to which I am summoned!” I added, with 
a forced laugh. 

« And that is true, too?” 

“ Yes—quite true,” I answered, “and you 
know it.” 

She regarded me very steadily now, and 
looked no longer away. The crisis had come, 
and she was prepared for it. 

“ Because you leave me here, and after a 
fashion,” she shivered, as with the northern 
blast, ‘‘ we have become friends.” 

“Qh! you speak bitterly,” I cried, “but 
God knows you are a friend who is very dear to 
me. To lose you is to submerge my whole life, 
which I would rather part with than say good- 
bye.” 

“Why! this is the raving of a man on the 
stage, Armand,” she said warmly ; “and I will 
beg of you to cease.” 

“ Oh! I know you don’t care for me—that I 
am never likely to be more in your estimation 
than a madman and a misanthrope—that we are 
not.even suited to each other; but,” I added, “I 
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can’t help loving you, or saying so, any more 
than I can help breathing. It is the plain 
truth, and you may as well know it, Virginie.” 

She ‘looked at me with the same steady, 
pitying look. 

“I am very sorry to hear it.” 

“ And it is no news to you,” I added. 

“ I may have feared that this was to be the 
end of a friendship born in hours of idleness 
together, and I would have stopped it, if I could, 
weeks ago. But a woman is powerless.” 

“ Not always.” 

“ I have been waiting for you to speak,” she 
added frankly, “and for me to end this folly. I 
am glad it has come thus early, for both our 
sakes—you will forget me, possibly hate me, all 
the sooner.” 

I saw the tears in her eyes before she dashed 
them away with a quick hand. 

“ Virginie !—hate you!” 

« Love repulsed turns quickly to hate, it is 
said; and it will be natural on your part. If 
not OW Pree : . 

“6 Impossible.” 

“ I don’t know,” she answered very thought- 
fully ; “ your self-love is wounded when I tell 
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you it is hopeless that I can think of you as one 
dear to me in any way—or as one even with 
whom I shall be sorry to part.” 

“ Ah! don’t say that: Spare me a little.” 

“ Not sorry, because I am sure it is for the 
best. What would your father say to such a 
mésalliance as you have had in your thoughts ? 
—what would he, a French officer and gentle- 
man, think of it, a power in the senate, a 
minister of the state? Have you not told me 
more than once how proud he is ?—and is there 
not that about my life which is not to be ex- 
plained ?” 

She spoke fearlessly now, but she was startled 
by my answer. Prepared for many eccentricities 
on my part, she was not prepared for this. 

“ My father is proud, but he loves his son,” 
I said. “ Here is his answer to your question.” 

‘His answer!” she cried, in her amaze- 
ment. 

“T have no secrets from him. I wrote and 
told him all that was in my heart,” I said. “I 
spoke of my love for you, and of the one chance 
of peace and happiness which it afforded me.” 

“This was unwise, before you knew, or 
thought j 
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“ Read his letter, Virginie, and see what he 
says for himself and—for me.” 

I put my father’s letter in her hands, which 
trembled very much as she received it—the face 
was of a new pallor also, and the fresh young 
lips were compressed as with a grief or pain. 
Her emotion gave me a new hope, and my heart 
bounded at once from the depth of its despair. 
= I watched her read the letter; I had a 
strong faith in its contents impressing her. It 
was the epistle of a loving father to an only son 
—of a man who was very anxious for his son’s 
welfare, and had been for years terribly solicitous 
concerning him, _ 4 

“T shall be only too happy to see you united 
to a lady well-educated, well-born, and amiable,” 
he wrote. “I can know of no bar to such an 
union, and I have not a word to urge against it. 
Strange as you are, Armand, I think I can trust 
your judgment in this matter, and I believe you 
‘are not the man to have set your affection on 
this lady hastily and without full reflection. 
More, I believe in her, as you do yourself. You 
give me no particulars of her family. Ask her, 
should she favour your suit in due course of 
time, to put me in communication with her 
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parents, and let us all meet together with full 
and happy hearts.” 

There was more than this—news of home 
and of old friends, but the epistle returned to my 
love for Virginie again. 

“ Bring her to us at Dieppe, where we 
have gone for a holiday—she will be welcome,” 
were his last words. Virginie read the letter 
carefully, and by degrees was firm and calm 
again. 

“Yes, this is a trusting father,” she mur- 
mured; “and I have always thought him cruel 
and exacting—one,” she added quickly, “ who, 
by his austerity and want of sympathy with you, 
had driven you from home. See how easy it 
is to judge, and judge falsely.” 

“You thought this of my father, Virginie ! ” 

“ Yes. You were a man so ill-trained and 
wild,” she answered, “that your youth had been 
uncared for, or cared for too much, I felt assured. 
But what would fe think of me? You have 
not told him I am alone here, to many an 
object of suspicion, and to many more incom- 
prehensible. J am a woman alone—and there 
is always a doubt over such an anomaly, and the 
world has a right to be wary of her.” 
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She spoke indignantly, and beat the letter 
I had given her on the palm of her gloved 
hand. 

“But you can defy the world—there is no 
mystery which you cannot clear. There is——” 

“There is nothing but resignation to my 
position,” said Virginie. “I cannot defy the 
world, and it is beyond my power to explain.” 

“I ask for no explanation. I will be con- 
tent with you,’ I cried. “Give me only a 
hope to win you, and I shall care for nothing 
else.” j 

“ That is romance, and we are in a prosaic 
world, Armand. Still,” she added, after a 
pause, “I thank you for all your faith in me; 
it is far more than I deserve.” 

“ And you will a 

“I will think again,” she added, with the 
old puzzled, pitying look returning to her face. 
“ Qive me four days to consider everything ; 
leave me this letter to offer me some strength, 
even—your father’s words of faith in the woman 
his son loves—and meet me here four days 
hence, in the Christmas week approaching. 
Will you?” 

“ Will I!” I cried. “Oh! with what hope 
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and with what prayers will I wait! And 
meanwhile—— ” 

“ Meanwhile, leave me to myself. Don't 
watch me,” she added, with a new and terrified 
look, “for I am. afraid of you, and of my own 
strength, and am desperately unhappy. I may 
remain here, I may disappear ; but do not say a 
_ word to me again, until we meet in this place. 
Promise ! ” 

I promised her, and she rose, and in an 
impatient, agitated way waved me from her. 
The ordeal of my silence had commenced; the 
beginning of many hopes and bright visions 
from a roseate cloudland had set in, to be 
followed by hours of deep regret and unavailing 
doubts. 

It was the traveller Saunders who turned 
my secret joys and hopes to a grief bitter and 
inconsolable. He had been away some months 
in leu of weeks, and was full of spirits at the 
result of his travels and the commissions he had 
obtained. In his horrible frankness he told me 
what’ he had earned, what business he had 
transacted, and how immensely he had been 
admired abroad by everybody—male and female, 
he added, with a wink. . 
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“ And that reminds me of the grey lady— 
you remember the grey lady who was here 
when you came down?” 

“ Yes—I remember.” 

“I met her in Paris, yesterday—and of all 
places in the world, guess where?” 

“ I am not handy at guessing,” I said, with 
a sickening feeling at my heart ; -“T do not 
care to guess,” 

“ At the Bal-masqué at the Opera, then— 
half-a-dozen swells with her, and she the biggest 
swell of all. No more of your grey dresses and 
simpering smiles—oh! trust her.” 

“Are you sure of this? This must be a 
hie, for certain.” 

“ Hallo! draw it mild, ‘old fellow, please,” 
he cried. 

“She was at a masquerade ? ” 

“ TIl swear to her. When she took her mask 
off, there wasnt a doubt about it. Why, I 
never saw another face like hers.” 

“ Nor I,” was my hoarse reply. “ And what 

-became of her ?” 

“Oh! I didnt run after bir: you may be 
certain. It was just for a moment, and then, 
poof—gone ! ” i 
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“ You may have been deceived.” 

“I was never deceived in my life,” was the 
boastful reply; “I am a thundering sight too 
"cute for that.” 

It seemed impossible that I could place 
credence in this, but it impressed me. She had 
disappeared from the hotel—the waiter, whom 
I had bribed into my confidence, told me she 
had left for France by the mail-boat on the 
very day she had implored my silence. It was 
"so like the truth, and yet so like a base invention. 
I stole away from the hotel—I was afraid of the 
man Saunders, and all that he might tell me 
presently. I was haunted, and more miserable 
than ever. 

When the four days had expired, I re- 
turned to Folkestone in the cold, boisterous 
Christmas week, and took up my place at the 
little lighthouse where I had parted from her 
last. I believed she would return. In all my 
agonizing doubts of her, I did not doubt her 
word. And after that, the accusation—and the 
last farewell. The woman triumphant, perhaps, 
but the man no longer the dupe of his implicit 
trust in her. 

I was before my time; and before its time 
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also, hurled over by a fierce wind and tide in 
its favour, came the Channel boat. . It swept in 
storm-tossed and panting, and I looked down 
upon its drenched deck from the pier-head as if 
in search of her, and as if assured she would be 
there. 

And I was not mistaken. It was she, paler 
and more beautiful even, whose face looked at 
me from beneath the hood, and did not smile a 
recognition. By her side, and with her two 
hands linked upon his arm, was a tall gray- 
haired man of some fifty years. For the first 
time in her life, she was not a woman alone 
to me. 

I shrank back. I could have stolen away for 
good—for ever from her. This was the meet- 
ing, then, and this her answer ! 

I stood by the lighthouse: still. There came 
a second thought to me, that this could not be 
the end of all, that she would approach, and 
offer some words of explanation, perhaps of com- 
fort tome. In my own wild theory, I had faith 
enough yet to believe she would come to me. 

And she came. With her hood thrown 
back, and tears brimming in her eyes, she 
advanced, both hands extended tome. The tall 
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man by whom she was accompanied stood, like 
a sentinel, in the background, some fifty paces 
away, as though he respected us, and would 
leave us to ourselves. 

“ Virginie!” I cried, “ you have returned— 
you have come back to me!” 

I had forgotten everything at the sight of 
her, at the contact of her hands with mine. I 
remembered only that I loved her desperately. 

“ Armand, I have come to ask your forgive- 
ness, if you will grantit to me—as I pray you 
will.” 

“ What does it mean?” 

“That I have deceived you, in my own 
selfish interests, very cruelly ; and that I have 
only your hate to look to.” 

“That man—who is he?” . 

‘“‘My father—an escaped prisoner from the 
French Government—a political refugee who 
stands at last where tyranny cannot touch him. 
I have been living here, and watching here, two 
years, in the hope of his escape. I have waited 
for him, oh! so long and hopelessly, until 
you ” 





“ Your father!” I exclaimed. “ Oh! thank 
God! let me go to him—let me——- ” 
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‘¢ No—yplease, no—for my sake.” 

“Is there another mystery ?—do I know all. | 
the truth, Virginie ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Ha! Is it true that you were in Paris at 
the Opera Bal-masqué a few nights ago ?” 

“Quite true,” she answered. “I met my 
father’s friends there, and it was in that motley, 
dissipated crowd that some earnest souls plotted 
his deliver ance: m 

“ But— 

“ But was @ spy, Armand, to you,” she: 
continued. “It was the knowledge you were 
travelling, in England that set me on your 
track, Orders were telegraphed to me to seek 
you out, to make you my friend—you, son of 
the minister—to deceive you. And,” she added 
sorrowfully, “ I have done so.” | 

“A spy!” I echoed; “a spy!” 

“For my father’s sake—a spy. Yes, that 
is all I am—and all I have been—and can ever 
be to you. And if you will forgive me, know- 
ing how I loved that father, and how cruelly 
he had been treated by his enemies—if you 
will only say forgiveness, I shall be happy 
presently.” 
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“You should be happy now; you have 
attained all you strove for. Why should any 
words of mine be of comfort ? ” 

‘“‘Because—it 1s only you whom I have 
deceived, and you thought so highly of me, and 
had so deep a faith. Because,” she said, “it was 
by that letter which you left with me that we 
forged your father’s signature to an order for 
the immediate release of one terribly unfortunate. 
Because = 

“Ha! I remember. Yes, that was 
treachery.” 

“Tt was a daughter’s love surmounting every 
trust but one. Because of that, forgive me, 
Armand, if you can.” 

“ I have been cruelly deceived.” 

“‘ Because Iam going away to make his life 
content ; because you I shall never see again— 
forgive me, do!” 

I was still silent. 

‘‘ Because [ am unhappy, even in the midst 
of my success; because we part thus, and for 
ever; because, Armand, I had learned to love 
you very deeply at the last, and knew not what 
to do!” 

“ Virginie—is this true? ” 
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“Heaven be my witness that it is,” she 
answered solemnly. | 

“ Then a 

“Nay ; let me go my way now, forgiven by 
the only man I have loved—and deceived. 
God bless you—kiss me—and good-bye.” 

She held her face up to me like a little child, 
and I stooped and kissed it—sign of forgiveness 
and of my strange love for her. 

Then she tottered away, and would have 
fallen, had I not hastened after her, and 
supported her steps towards the grim man 
waiting for his daughter. He raised his hat as 
we approached, and she passed from me to him 
—and I saw her no more in all my after life. 
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MISS ANDERSON’S COLOURS, 


I. 


I was a big boy of fourteen when I fell in love 
with Miss Anderson. <A precocious youth for 
my age, it was thought, and one whose amatory 
proclivities had been unduly developed by the 
study of all the penny novels and romances that 
could be procured in the town, or that the liberal 
supply of pocket-money would run to—which 
was furnished by my parents and guardians ; 
one parent maternal, and one guardian mascu- 
line, who became in due course my mother’s 
second husband, and whom I had hated by 
instinct from the first moment of my setting 
eyes upon him. 

I was one of the pupils of Doctor Ragstaff’s 
academy for young gentlemen at Weston-super- 
Mare. I had been a pupil from the early age of 
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twelve, which was at the time my father died, 
and when my mother, I fancied, wanted to get 
rid of me. I did her an injustice, but I was full 
of morbid fancies at that period, and my 
guardian, trustee, and what not, I have said that 
I disliked. The real fact was, that I was far 
from being a strong boy, and the doctors had 
warned my mother that I was better in the 
country : I was a boy growing very fast, a lanky 
youth, thin and cadaverous, with a love of fiction 
unnaturally developed, and some taste for paint- 
ing and drawing which no one would develop 
for me. My nickname at Doctor Ragstaff’s was 
‘‘ Hair-pin;”” and as I was considered a some- 
what effeminate youth for my age, possibly in 
conjunction with my lath-like proportions, it 
was not wholly inappropriate. Two years after 
my introduction to the Ragstaff seminary, I 
became passionately devoted to Miss Anderson; 
and the history of that boy-love forms the first 
portion of this little chronicle. 

It is as well to state at once that, being an 
odd boy, mine was very naturally an odd 
passion. I am as fully convinced now in sober 
manhood as I was in the hot blood of my 
fourteen years, that I was truly and desperately 
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in love with Janie Anderson. There was no 
mistake about it; I had all the symptoms of the 
most violent species of the disorder. I could 
not eat, I could not sleep, I wrote poetry in 
large quantities, I neglected my lessons, I forgot 
to have my hair cut; I had but the one thought, 
morning, noon, and night, that she was very 
precious to me, and that life without her would 
be a precious blank. It was a love too deep to 
take anybody into my confidence; it was so 
intensely deep that the whole world remained 
in complete ignorance of my passion, and my 
inhuman principal compelled me to swallow 
large draughts of the most filthy compounds 
because I was looking pale and worn. As if 
tincture of rhubarb, or the salts of Epsom, com- - 
forting as those preparations may be under less 
afflicting circumstances, could have had any 
ruddy or robust effect upon me! 

No—there was not a soul who suspected my 
attachment to Miss Anderson. Concealment 
prayed upon my hollow cheeks; and, “ How 
dreadfully poorly that boy is looking,” I heard 
Doctor Ragstaff say petulantly to the tutor; 
‘“‘any one would think we were starving him 
to death.” 
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I was keing starved for want of a reciprocal 
affection ; but no one suspected it—Janie Ander- 
son least of all of them, at first. The master 
was anxious, and the medical attendant drugged 
me and tried the most terrible experiments; but 
I loved on, and gave no utterance to my absorb- 
ing’ passion. 

I was a very reserved boy, and sensitive to 
ridicule: this saved me from becoming the 
laughing-stock of my comrades, the butt for the 
witticisms of a large community, with whom J 
had not a single tie of sympathy. It was enough 
to love! to feel that the secret of my adoration 
was apart from them, unknown by them, and 
yet was everything to me. There was a conso- 
lation in this—and in my small way, I was per- 
fectly content. The idea of a hundred and 
twenty boys, red-cheeked, impudent, bloated 
boys, becoming cognisant of my love for Janie 
Anderson, threw me into a cold perspiration to 
imagine. J was making a fool of myself, un- 
doubtedly—but only to myself. To the world 
at large, I was “ out of sorts,” and growing too 
fast ; I should be better presently. 

On the contrary, I got no better. I saw 
Miss Anderson twice every Sunday in the - 
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distant pews under the gallery where it was 
customary to pack Miss Fitzsimmons’s numerous 
pupils, and several times a week in our early 
morning walks we crossed each other’s path in 
our respective lines of march. Miss Anderson 
did not regard me as her admirer, although she 
was a young lady of about my own age who 
looked about her with great interest, and might 
have seen my earnest gaze without much trouble. 
She had eyes for Thomas Swann and little 
Charlie Hunter and the ambitious Griggs, not 
to mention Willie Bamford, who was our biggest 
boy and was growing a moustache—but in no 
one instance did she glance at me. I had not 
a grin eternally stamped upon my countenance. 
When Miss Fitzsimmons’s young ladies came in 
sight on the parade, or were proceeding up or 
down the path through Kewstoke Woods, I felt 
fit to drop, and actually turned faint, but I did 
not begin nudging my companion with my 
elbows, or falling into clown-like antics, like the 
rest of them. I preserved my outward decorum, 
and moved not a muscle of my respectful 
countenance. Perhaps, if I had moved a muscle 
or two somewhere—I believe one or two of the 
rudest boys even moved the muscles of their left 
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eyelids en passant—my silent attachment for 
Miss Anderson might have been suspected a 
little earlier ; but it was not my nature to be 
demonstrative, and I pursued the even and 
somewhat monotonous tenor of my way, consoled 
by the poor thought that there was no one in 
our school whom she really loved, and that to 
smile at Bamford one day, was to cut him for 
Bob Griggs the next, and forget the two of 
them for young Hunter on the Sunday. 

By degrees the school acquired the informa- 
tion —false, true, or distorted—that pretty Janie 
Anderson was a real heiress—an uncommonly 
real heiress, to whom untold wealth of the most 
indescribable description would devolve upon 
the death of her father, a gorgeous being of 
great importance in India, but whether military, 
civil, or commercial, was not quite clear to us. 
But an Indian nabob, or a nabob-pickle mer- 
chant, mattered nothing to me. I loved her for 
herself alone. 

Whether her father’s Eastern life had given 
her in any way ideas of Hastern colours or 
display I cannot affirm for certain, but it began 
to impress itself upon me that she was always 
the brightest and most gaily dressed of the Misg 
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Fitzsimmons’s young ladies, and that there was 
considerable effect in the colours she displayed, 
however “ pronounced ” they might oecasionally 
be. She looked extremely well in everything, 
if at times a little bizarre; and a bright sky- 
blue dress, a dazzling crimson bow, a flower, or 
an emerald-green ribbon, that would have vul- 
garized the appearance of nine young ladies out 
of ten, appeared to me to adorn her equally, and 
to give especial tone to some peculiar trait of 
dazzling beauty. Yes, I was very far gone in 
those dreamy, morbidly sensitive, happy and 
unhappy days, when Janie Anderson was all 
the world to me. 

A boy of strong imaginative powers, my 
mind went back to the days of chivalry, when 
the knights of old wore their lady-loves’ colours 
in their casques, or plumes—“ or anywhere else 
they could stick ’em,” Hunter said, who was an 
irreverent young beast—and it began to impress 
itself clearly upon my mind that if any love-lorn 
being had a right to choose his colours from the 
colours of the maid whom he adored, that being 
was myself. It was a delicate compliment which 
would be conveyed by degrees to her; it was 
only a question of time. If she were observant 
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and appreciative, it would clear up the whole 
mystery of my profound attachment to her: I 
could afford to wait and watch and pray. 

There was only one huge difficulty in the 
way—which colour was it to be? What were 
the colours of Miss Anderson under which I was 
to fight and die? Miss Anderson was seldom 
dressed twice alike; it was evidently carte 
blanche as to the expenses of her wardrobe; 
and she was the envy and glory of the Pelican 
House Academy. I had it! I would change 
colour with her change; I would watch each 
varying shade of dress or ribbon, and suit myself 
to match. I would wear upon my breast, close 
over my throbbing heart, and therefore slightly 
on the left side, a neck-tie of the exact hue and 
shade—or as near as I could get it—which Miss 
Anderson might be honouring for the nonce. 

I had a liberal supply of pocket-money ; there 
were in my box various coloured silk handker- 
chiefs which would assist me in my plan when 
my expenses became too much for me; I could 
reduce my supply of penny numbers; I could 
sternly refuse to lend any more money to my 
impecunious brethren, who were always in 
difficulties and arrears; I could deprive myself 
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of the tart-like luxuries of life; and devote 
myself heart and soul to Janie. 

And I did. And it was a long, long time 
before any one guessed my secret, and then it 
was discovered by the young ladies of Miss 
Fitzsimmons’s seminary—‘“ the blooming Peli- 
cans,” Griggs had vulgarly christened them— 
and not by any of the dull-witted, thick-headed 
youths amongst whom my unhappy lot was 
cast. 

Even then it took six months, or close upon 
six months, before the suspicion dawned upon 
the feminine mind that something more was 
meant than met the eye. I was so demure a 
youth, so grave and reverend a signor, that the 
girls could not believe it of me, and thought it 
was a mere coincidence. This I learned after- 
wards. But I forestall matters. 

I became as watchful and observant as a fox 
in the gosling season. I was very quickly 
aware that, as a rule, what Miss Anderson was 
pleased to wear on Saturday afternoon—when 
the band was playing in the hotel grounds, or 
in the Parade, or in Ellenborough Park, and 
when Miss Fitzsimmons’s young ladies were 
allowed to promenade for half an hour—would 
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be, as a rule, displayed in the Fitzsimmons’s pew 
at church on the following Sunday morning. 
And this gave me the opportunity of making 
Saturday evening purchases by express permis- 
sion of Doctor Ragstaff. This was the rule of 
Miss Anderson's colours, I repeat; for there 
were several exceptions in the course of the 
six months, and then I was more or less at fault. 

It began, of course, to be remarked amongst 
my schoolfellows that I had taken to neck-ties 
of a vivid hue, and much ridicule as to my 
choice of colour was hurled at me in consequence; 
but not the biggest boy in the school dreamed 
of associating “ Hair-pin” with Miss Anderson. 
“Tt was only my confounded vanity,” Tompkins 
said, tugging at my “get-up” one Sunday 
morning with two hands. “ What made me 
think of such absurd colours he couldn’t make 
out, and blowed if he was going to stand it for 
one. He wasn’t going to have the shine taken 
out of him like that!” 

Tompkins was the head boy, and a bit of a 
bully ; but he succumbed to my indomitable will. 
I was not to be turned from the set purpose of 
my life by a jest, or studied insult—meek and 
uncomplaining as I might be. That I suffered 
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mentally I need not say, and that there were 
times even when I prayed that Janie’s colours 
might for a week or two be temporarily subdued ; 
for every colour did not suit me, and green made 
me positively hideous of aspect. Still, I kept on 
with my plan, persevering to the end of time— 
or, strictly speaking, to the end of the term. 
Just before the beginning of the summer 
vacation, then, Janie Anderson discovered that 
she might add my name to the long list of her 
admirers at Weston-super-Mare. A lemon- 
coloured ribbon with red spots was the clue to 
my secret. Miss Anderson had had her sus- 
picions aroused, and this was the “test question.” ` 
On the Saturday she had appeared on the 
Parade with a hat trimmed with the ribbon 
mentioned, and with a fancy bow of the same 
colour at her throat. She was dark, and the 
effect was absolutely charming—never had she 
seemed to my doting eyes so perfect, so sublime 
—and I did not hesitate as to these colours for 
myself until I was before Crumpet and Wisp’s 
plate glass in the High Street, and saw the 
very article in the window labelled “From 
Paris, ls. lld. per yard.” Then I recoiled, not 
so much at the price—although it was approach- 
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ing the end of the term, and the exchequer was 
showing manifest signs of depletion—as at the 
very startling appearance it presented amongst 
a box of ordinary bonnet ribbons. 

I had often purchased bonnet ribbons before, 
and had been ingenious enough, by the aid of 
surreptitious padding, to pass them off as neck- 
ties to my contemporaries; but this, as young 
Griggs would have said, was “a corker.” I 
could not believe that anything which had been 
so becoming to Miss Anderson, would, apart 
from her ethereal self, look so horribly startling. 
Still, noblesse oblige, the Knight of the Snow- 
‘ white Plume would not have faltered, rather 
would have glowed with pride at the distinction 
which it gave him; so I stepped into the shop 
and bought three-quarters of a yard, with the 
young lady who measured it off surveying me 
critically. 

I had been there so frequently on Saturday 
evenings, my purchases were so particularly 
eccentric, and Miss Anderson dealt there so 
very regularly on the Thursday or Friday, that 
it was probable that the attendant might have a 
suspicion at last of my deep attachment. Would 
she betray me? Would it become necessary to 
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bribe her into secrecy, or to beg her to subdue: 
that aggravating smile which puckered up the 
corners of her mouth, and suggested a solution 
to the mystery in which I was enwrapped? I 
did not know. In the holidays with my mother 
I would think it over seriously. 

When I surveyed myself in the glass at five- 
and-twenty minutes to eleven on the following 
Sunday morning, I felt my heart sink dread- 
fully, I was so awfully demonstrative about the 
chest. The lemon silk in the broad morning 
glare was nothing but the brightest brimstone; 
and: the red spots were only large blobs of 
crimson gore, and looked like danger signals at ° 
a distance. That I should catch the eye of the 
whole wide world, I was convinced at once. I 
was surely going to proclaim on the house-tops 
that I was Janie Anderson's devoted slave, and 
that her name would be found in big capital 
letters on my swollen heart. 

I hesitated, then I shook off any sense of 
recreant cowardice, and went downstairs at the 
very last moment, when the boys were getting 
into rank, and it would be too late for many 
irritating personalities to be launched at me. 
The boys saw me and my tie, however, and 
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grinned from ear to ear immediately. Griggs, 
who was about my age and size, and was 
generally paired off with me in the procession 
to church, seized the opportunity of my propin- 
quity to murmur ironically, “Oh! what a 
gorgeous swell!” and Doctor Ragstaff, who 
was putting on his gloves in the hall, gasped 
for breath, and then came towards me slowly 
and ponderously, with a stony glare at my 
adornments. 

“Griffin,” said my preceptor sternly, “are 
you making yourself a ridiculous object out of 
bravado, or from sheer stupidity ?” 

“ I—I don’t know what you mean, sir.” 

“I mean that absurd neck-tie, sir,” he 
shouted. ‘No one but a being lost to all sense 
of propriety would put on such a vulgar thing 
as that on a Sabbath morning.” 

“ Indeed, sir!” 

“Indeed, sir!—yes, sir!” growled Doctor 
Ragstaff; ‘and it is in shocking bad taste, sir 
—a clown’s taste, and no one but a clown would 
think of wearing it. Go upstairs and take it 
off directly. Go—no, stop—you can’t go— 
there’s the five-minute bell. Quick march— 
you must take the consequences of facing the 
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eyes of society ; and—and turn your jacket up, 
do, or we shall be the laughing-stock of the 
whole town. And during the afternoon, Griffin, 
oblige me by learning the nineteenth chapter of 
St. John, instead of going out for the usual 
promenade with us. Forward.” 

We marched to church, Doctor Ragstaff and 
myself hardly in the most devout frame of mind, 
and the boys disposed to be hilarious. I did 
not object to turn the lappels of my jacket over 
my brilliant neck-tie, and to walk on coweringly 
as if in the middle of a snow-storm; but in 
church I defied them all, and was true to my 
colours—or rather, her colours—to the last. I 
displayed my tie and shirt-front to the public 
yvaze—for Janie Anderson wore lemon and 
crimson also, and hers was no clown’s taste, as 
the Goth of a schoolmaster had affirmed. And 
Janie Anderson, for the first time in her life, 
smiled at me—almost broke into rippling 
laughter, I believe—and whispered several 
times to her companion, Miss Terryball, and 
looked up and smiled again, and bestowed so 
much generous attention in my direction that, 
as it afterwards transpired, she was sent to bed 


by Miss Fitzsimmons directly she got home, . 
VOL. II. 0 
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and was doomed to bread-and-water diet for the 
remainder of the day.. 

And all this was for my sake! When I 
knew all the truth, I thought my heart would 
break. To think—as I used to think constantly 
—that she had suffered for me; there was the 
apex to the big mountain of my love! 

Shall I say that I returned the smile? I 
did, and with all the fervour of my nature 
thawed at last from its reserve. 

‘What are you grinning at, Hair-pin ?” 
mumbled Griggs in the middle of his prayers. 
“ Is there anything the matter ?” 

“Nothing, Griggs; nothing,” I responded 
in a whisper. 

I was in ecstasy; on the wings of love I 
was soaring in imagination all about the church ! 
I blush to think now of my boy’s irreverence, 
and complete forgetfulness of everything but 
her. But I was happy—Janie Anderson and I 
understood each other at last! This was true 
affection; the reward of my undeviating con- 
stancy. 

I was in the seventh heaven of delight, and 
I fear the whole of the Reverend John Pound- 
text’s sermon was entirely lost upon me; the 
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school seemed demoralized, and there was so 
much whispering and general fluttering amongst 
the dove-cot of the Fitzsimmons’s, that the more 
orderly of the congregation were completely 
scandalized. Happy and memorable morning 
of my undevoutness, I cannot erase thee from 
the record of my boy’s life—of a romance 
stronger than are most boys’ follies or senti- 
ments, as a rule. I returned home to take off 
my neck-tie, and receive my punishment with 
philosophy—with joy even, for it was for Janie 
Anderson’s sake. I was resigned to my 
seclusion; I could think of her, and of her 
smiles. I could even over the nineteenth 
chapter of St. John, which I was diligently 
committing to memory, plan out my future life 
with her—our courtship and marriage, the 
blessings on the union bestowed freely upon us 
by an Indian nabob and my widowed mother. 
Till the end of July—one more fortnight— 
my life was roseate; I saw her in the distance 
twice or thrice a week, I wore her colours on 
my bosom faithfully, though I was grateful for 
the more subdued tone about them which sud- 
denly, and as I thought very remarkably, set 
in; I was only fretting, unboy-like to the last, 
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at the close advent of the holidays, and the seven 
long weary weeks which would intervene before 
I saw her again, even if—oh! awful thought! 
—it was fixed as Fate that she should return to 
Miss Fitzsimmons. 

Two days before the holidays there came a 
startling surprise to me. Doctor Ragstaff had 
known it all along, but this was like him. He 
had kept his secret well, the myrmidon ! 

It had been arranged that the news should 
be broken to me at the last moment, as I was a 


weak and sensitive boy forsooth, and took the . 


affairs of life a little strangely. Had I been a 
“‘ cracked ” boy, or a boy likely to be cracked, I 
could not have been treated more like a child. 
Hence, I behaved like a child away from them 
—but not before their faces, oh! no—and not 
at all like a young man going on for fifteen 
years of age! 

It was broken to me by degrees, and in old 
Ragstaff's most presumptive manner, that my 
mother had married quietly and privately, a 
fortnight since, the trustee to her estate and 
mine, and that a brand-new father had been 
provided for me. I remembered the other so 
well, I had been during my whole life so much 
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the father’s boy rather than the mother’s, that 
the match seemed as sacrilegious as Hamlet’s 
mother’s match with Claudius. Life was a 
trouble to me; it was more than a trouble when 
it was told me that under these circumstances I 
had no home to return to, that the house in 
town was empty, and my mother. and stepfather 
had gone to Italy for their honeymoon. Thus 
it became imperatively necessary for me to 
remain during the vacation under the protection 
of Doctor Ragstaff. 

It was my misfortune, and there was no 
resisting it. I said “ Very well, sir,” and 
maintained my dignity till I was in my own 
room, when I gave waya bit! When I had 
recovered somewhat, which was the next day, 
there were fresh items for my consideration. I 
found that I was somewhat of an incubus to 
Doctor Ragstaff, and very much in the way of 
his calculations. He was going up several 
mountains—having an insane passion for going 
up mountains abroad ; and Mrs. Ragstaff, whom 
I liked very much, and who was a gentle, sickly 
and much-stamped-upon lady—speaking meta- 
phorically, of course, for the Doctor did not kick 
her—was going with him part of the way, to 
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sit at the foot of the mountains possibly till he 
came downagain. And neither Doctor Ragstaff 
nor his wife wanted to be bothered with me. 
One was too robust, and the other too ailing, 
and I was a boy in the way. 

The suggestion came at length that I should 
stop at Weston-super-Mare. Doctor Ragstaff’s 
maiden sister remained in charge of the estab- 
lishment, and though she was not remarkably 
cheerful company, she would be better than the 
Doctor. 

“You will be quite your own master, Griffin, 
in due bounds of reason,” said Doctor Ragstaff 
in a cheerful and persuasive tone; “and there 
will be nobody to interfere with you, and no 
occasion to trouble about too much study. You 
can bathe, attend the amusements of the place, 
see all the company, take my pony-trap out 
once or twice. a week, and, in fact, thoroughly 
enjoy yourself. And there’s the run of my 
private library, Griffin, and you will find 
Roberts’s “ Discovery and History of Florida,” 
very entertaining reading, and “ The Naturalist’s 
Library” on the top shelf full of instructive 
pictures. Good-bye, and a pleasant holiday to 
you, my boy. Bless you—till September next.” 
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And away he went, and I was left alone at 
school. I was left in a bad way, with every- 
thing to depress me utterly. Miss Fitzsim- 
mons’s pupils had been scattered to the four 
corners of the earth; the house in which I 
lived was only an empty barracks ; the school- 
rooms through which I .wandered were full of 
ugly echoes; I might never see Janie Anderson 
again; my mother was married, and my new 
father I did not like. 

Yes, I was a strange boy. Standing apart 
from my boy’s life now, I can see that very 
clearly. J was a misanthropic, dreamy, unreal 
boy, and it was no wonder people failed to 
understand me. As for poor Miss Ragstaff, 
born with nerves, which had become almost 
unnaturally developed, I was a responsibility to 
her, and in the first week of my vacation nearly 
worried her to death. JI did not eat, I did not 
read, and I flatly refused to go out for a walk, 
or take her brother's disgusting pony out for 
exercise on the plea that a drive would do me 
good. I preferred to keep to my own room; 
I was my own master in the vacation, and I 
would be lord and master too. I would brook 
no interference from Miss Ragstaff, I thought, 
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until her real solicitude for me, her anxiety 
about my health and state of mind, touched me 
with some gratitude. 

“ You'll be ill—you'll really be ill, Edwin,” 
she said to me one day, with tears in her eyes. 
“ Why don’t you take a walk, or take me for a 
walk ?” . 

“I don't care about it, thank you,” I said 
firmly but politely. 

‘There's a circus in the town,” she con- 
tinued; “and though my brother the Doctor 
has always maintained that nothing so upsets 
the mind of a boy and takes him from his 
mental training as a circus, still, as it is the 
vacation, I would not mind your going in the 
least.” 

“ I hate a circus.” 

“ There's a “Reading from the Poets” at 
eight this evening, too.” 

“J prefer to read my own poets,” I said 
sarcastically. 

“ Then, my dear boy, walk, or read, or circus, 
or something, just to oblige me,” she said en- 
treatingly ; “for I am quite ill with thinking 
about you, and must write and tell my brother 
80.” 
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“ Miss Ragstaff, if it will oblige you in any 
way, I will take a walk,” I said. 

“Tt will indeed—and I'll put on my bonnet 
and go with you, if you like.—There! ” 

I could only say “Thank you,” though I 
was not partial to Miss Ragstaff’s company. 
She was very tall and thin; she limped badly, 
and wore plum-coloured glasses in the daylight, 
having weak eyes with red lids like a rabbit— 
but I accepted the honour of her company, and 
we walked along the Parade, where the music 
was playing and the company promenading to 
and fro. She had brought me to hear the 
band, having the impression that the music 
would cheer me up, but it jarred upon my 
nerves, and I was anxious to get away from it. 

“ This is not going for a walk,” I said. “I 
don’t call this walking.” 

“Well, Edwin, it’s all the walking I can 
do,” she said, sitting down on a vacant bench. 
‘¢ Bunions have, for the last seven years, ren- 
dered pedestrian exercise a labour and a sorrow 
to me. There's a beautiful stroll through the 
Kewstoke Woods, with the sea all, the way too, 
for the young and strong like you.” 

“¢ And you wouldn’t mind my leaving you?” 
I asked. 
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“Not in the least, Edwin. There will be 
luncheon at one, and dinner at six, as usual.” 

“ I feel now as if I should like to walk on 
and on and on till dinner-time,” I said, excited 
by the fresh air. 

“ But you will come back to dinner, of 
course?” said Miss Ragstaff, regarding me 
suspiciously, as if the idea that I was going to 
walk away for the next six weeks had suddenly 
occurred to her. 

“ Of course I will.” 

I was glad to stride off on my solitary 
journey—to feel free once more, to get away 
from the crowd, and the German band, and up 
on the green slopes, where the pines grew by 
the sea, and the scene was like Arcadia in the 
sunshine. I set off at a smart pace. I had - 
soon got through the town and had ascended 
the hill; I was in the wood, and by short cuts 
through the wood, and past the old turnpike, 
and down by the sea again to the quiet old 
fishing village beyond, before Miss Ragstafi’s 
bunions had done throbbing. I walked for two 
hours into the heart of the country; then I 
turned and trudged back again. The way had 
not seemed distant. IJ was not greatly fatigued 
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when I was in Kewstoke Woods once more and 
gaining upon “home.” I had thought all the 
way of Janie Anderson. I had counted up 
how many weeks and days and hours and 
minutes would elapse before she was in her 
pew at church again. I had speculated as to 
her life and actions now. I had wondered very 
much if she had ever wondered about me. I 
had drawn such fancy pictures‘of my life and 
hers—-of dangers and heroic rescues, of stern 
fathers, deep dungeons, distressed maidens, and 
St. Edwin always to the rescue—that time had 
drifted by me very rapidly. A church clock in 
the distance was striking five, when I heard 
sounds of sobbing and crying a few yards along 
the path in advance of me. The turn of the 
road hid the cause from view; but I stepped 
out, and came suddenly upon a book lying with 
its leaves open on the grass,.and a few paces 
farther on—Miss Anderson ! 

I paused to recover my breath. Was it an 
apparition conjured up by the intensity of my 
thoughts? could it really be my fair enslaver 
proceeding slowly along the path, with her 
ungloved hands spread before her face, and her 
wail of grief echoing through the summer air? 
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Truly I could not be mistaken. The scarlet 
and brown dress I had seen before; the scarlet 
stockings, the little hat with the scarlet feather, 
and the one long black tail hanging down her 
back beneath it, and tied with a scarlet bow 
and ends. It was she—but in grief and despair, 
such as I had never seen her a victim to before. 
Hers had seemed a life all smiles and sunshine 
—all merry laughter. Even Hunter had said 
once—but not to me, or I would have crushed 
him on the spot—that “that ‘dark un’ at Fitz- . 
simmons’s was always grinning like a Cheshire 
cat at everybody.” At everybody !—she who 
had had only smiles for me of late days! He 
well might envy me. 

I stooped and picked up the book which 
Miss Anderson had dropped, or had thrown 
from her—I was uncertain which—and ap- 
proached her nervously and hastily. This was 
the crisis in my life—it had come at last, and 
there was no resisting it. Even my constitu- 
tional shyness was not proof against it. 

“‘J—I—I beg your pardon very much, Miss 
Anderson ; but—but—but,” I stammered forth, 
‘you've dropped your book.” 

Miss Anderson dried her eyes hastily, stifled 
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her sobs, turned round, held “out her hands for 
the book, and then jumped as if she had seen 
a ghost. 

“Oh! good gracious!” she exclaimed ; “ are 
you here, then? That is,” she added, with 
feminine tact and sweet simplicity, “are you— 
ain't you—one of Doctor Ragstaff’s pupils ?” 

As I wore one of Doctor Ragstaff’s mortar- 

boards, with his characteristic blue and saffron 
tassel wagging at the side, the question was 
. irrelevant; but I answered meekly, “ Yes, I 
am.” 
“‘ And—why haven’t you gone home for the 
holidays?” she asked in faint astonishment. 
“I thought that you—that all the boys—had 
left Weston long ago.” 

“ All but me.” 

“T hope nothing’s the matter with you— 
measles or anything,” she said, getting a few 
paces from me. 

“‘J—am quite well, thank you, Miss Ander- 
gon,” I stammered again. “I remain at school 
because I haven’t a home to go to.” 

“ How very funny!” 

I did not see the fun of it; but so that it 
amused her, I did not mind very much. She 
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was actually laughing again—only it terminated 
in acry, which was more surprising. 

“ Tt’s—it’s exactly my case,” she expressed 
at last. “I haven't any home to go to, Master 
Griffin. I—oh!—I haven’t anybody in all the 
world to care for me!” 

“ Pray don’t say that,” I hastened to answer ; 
“ I am sure that anybody—everybody—would.” 

She dried her eyes again at this assurance. 
My words were evidently comforting. I longed 
to ask her how she knew my name was Griffin, 
but I dared not on so short an acquaintance. 
How happy I was now, walking by her side 
and talking as if I was an old friend of hers. 
How glad I was my mother had married the 
trustee—anybody—so that I had had no holiday 
at home! 

I had roused Miss Anderson’s curiosity very 
much, and she appeared to have no scruples as 
to asking me questions. The tears were gone 
from her face now, which was as radiant as 
the skies above our heads. She had wholly — 
recovered from her embarrassment at meeting 
me, and was as calm and self-possessed a little 
lady as I had ever met—as I have met even in 
my after life. 
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“ How did you know my name was Ander- 
son?” she asked, as we proceeded towards 
Weston-super-Mare together, she swinging the 
book I had restored to her by one cover. 

“I—TI really cannot say. Some of the boys 
told me.” 

“Did Master Bamford tell you ?” 

“I don’t think he did. Its very likely,” I 
answered in a confused manner. 

“ Because his pa knows my pa—and does 
business with my pa—I have heard Miss Fitz- 
simmons say,’ remarked Miss Anderson. 
“ Where’s he gone for his holidays ?” 

“I don’t know,” was my reply. “He does 
not speak to me a great deal.” 

“Don’t you like him ?” 

“ Not much.” 

“ I suppose he’s the head boy, though ? ” 

“He's our biggest boy, but he isn’t very 
bright,” I said despairingly, not liking so much 
discussion on the merits of Master Bamford. 

“ Is Master Tompkins the head boy ?” 

Her thorough knowledge of the names of all 
the pupils of Doctor Ragstaff’s school was really 
very astonishing. ' 

“« Well—he may be sometimes.” 
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«¢ And how old are you?.” asked the curious 
Miss Anderson. 

‘“JT-I’m fourteen. That is, I am in my 
fifteenth year,” I added, as she looked dis- 
appointed somewhat. 

“Not more!” she exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. “Oh, you are a big boy for your age. 
Why, I am fourteen, and only just up to your 
shoulder. See.” 

And Janie Anderson stood side by side with 
me, and looked at me with so confident and 
sweet a smile, that I felt that these were surely 
the groves of fairyland through which we were 
walking, and she and I two beings of a new 
and happy world. 

“ Yet, you are small—I mean, I am a tall 
boy,” I remarked at last. “They say I am 
growing too fast, but they can’t stop it.” 

“ Don’t you let them,” she said in a warning 
voice; “I hate short boys. If ever I marry 
when I grow up, Master Griffin, I'll marry the 
tallest, handsomest man I can find.” 

“ Really ?” 

I did not think I was handsome, but I was 
resolved from that day forth to allow no one to 
interfere with my growing. 
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“Why can’t you go home?” she inquired 
now. “ Whats the matter with your home? 
Painting it ?” 

“My mamma is away; i has married 
again and gone abroad.” 

“Not left you for ever!” she said, with her 
eyes becoming very round and pitiful. 

“ No—only for seven weeks. All the 
holidays.” 

“ Have you been fretting much ?” 

“Not very much. Ishouldn’t have fretted at 
all if- ” Then I became very red and very 
white, and felt that my conduct was unseemly 
and precipitate, and added, “If she had not 
married without telling me anything about it.” 

“‘ How very funny!” she said again. 

“ What is—who is?” I inquired. 

“Why, I was fretting because I could not 
go to my father, or my aunt in Devonshire, or 
anywhere out of this nasty, dull, stick-in-the- 
mud place. Oh! it’s dreadful when everybody’s 
gone away, and there’s only Miss Fitzsimmons’s 

red nose to look at.” 

“Your father is in India, I think?” 

She was never surprised at my information, 
I noticed. 

VOL. I. P 
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“Yes. He’s coming back some day. When 
I’m a young lady, papa says. And what do 
you think that nasty, spiteful Miss Croser 
says ?” 

“I haven't the slightest idea,” I replied. 

‘ That that cannot be, because I shall never 
be a young lady. Because Pm a giggling, 
forward little thing, and keep the school always 
in commotion, and—and so on,” she explained. 
“Ts not she rude ?” 

“ Extremely rude, indeed,” I asserted. “I 
never heard such insolence.” 

“ When she comes back next term, I don’t 
think I shall speak to her.” 

“ I wouldn’t if I were you.” 

“Shes only a brewers daughter—and 
brewing’s very low. Its trade,” she said, 
elevating slightly the tip of her little nose. 

“ Yes, I suppose it is.” 

“ None of my family has ever been in trade, 
except a cousin; and we never spoke to him 
again.” 

“ Poor fellow!” 

“And I have always been stuck here, 
vacation after vacation, ever since I was such 
a tiny little thing—not bigger than that,” she 
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said, indicating an impossibly diminutive stature 
with her hand; “and my mother died when I 
was a baby; and I shouldn’t know my father if 
I met him coming down the High Street. Isn't 
it awful ?” 

“‘But you're happy, as a rule?” I said. 

“ Ah, yes; generally, that is. They all like 
me at school, except Miss Croser; and I am 
fond of fun, and we have plenty of it; and papa 
sends me a great deal of money to spend, and 
beautiful presents, and things from India; and 
I may dress just as I please, and . 

Something occurred to her memory at this 
juncture, and she looked at me and broke into a 
peal of such sweet, merry, musical laughter, that 
I laughed too, though I did not perceive the 
cause for my hilarity. It was soon explained 
to me. 

“Oh! I say, it was such a long while before 
I found out that you were imitating me. I 
couldn’t believe it till Fanny Perkins told me 
she was sure you were; and when you came 
out in yellow and red, it was fun. Wasn't it, 
now ?” 

“Yes—it was fun,” I reiterated, blushing 
all over now. 
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“JT bought that dreadful ribbon to try you. 
I saw it at Crumpet’s. Oh, how we all 
laughed ! ” 

“ Yes—I suppose so.” 

“« And we caught it, too, when we got home.” 
And then Miss Anderson told me how angry 
Miss Fitzsimmons had been, and what tasks 
were generally distributed ; and I was horrified 
at the trouble I had caused in a select seminary, 
and expressed my regrets at once. “But it 
was very wrong of you to mock me—to try and 
make game of anything I was wearing,” she 
said coquettishly. 

“I wouldnt make game of you for the 
world,” I hastened to say. “I didnt wear 
your colours because—because I wanted to 
mock you. Qh, pray don’t think that!” 

“Ah! well, I won't, then. But I didn’t 
know—how could I?” she said. “ You'll go 
that way to the town, of course ?” 

“« Yes, of course. Unless 

“ And I shall go this. Or else Miss Fitz- 
simmons will see us, and then I shan’t be 
allowed to go out by myself alone again—which 
is very, very seldom,” she said sadly and 
demurely. 


99 
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“ Do you often come this way ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Shall you ever come this way again ? ” 

«I don’t think I shall. I don’t know, 
though, for certain. Good afternoon, Master 
Griffin.” 

“ Good afternoon, Miss Anderson.” 

Then we shook hands and went our separate 
ways, and my steps were light as air from that 
hour forth. Miss Ragstaff wondered at my 
spirits—at the ‘exuberance of my verbosity ”— 
that evening; at my suppressed excitement and 
general amiability. 

“ That walk has done you a deal of good, 
Edwin,” she said to me. 

“« Yes, it has.” 

“JT wouldn't give up walking exercise now, 
if I were you.” 

« I don’t think I shall, ma’am.” 

And I did not. I walked very regularly on 
the Kewstoke road. The woods were the scene 
of my romance, of my enchantment: this was 
fairyland, and fairy life, and I belonged no 
longer to the world. I saw Miss Anderson 
every day; by some stratagem or other—she 
was Ingenious in stratagems—“ awfully artful,” 
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Griggs would have said—she contrived to meet 
me, if only for a few moments. We became 
Edwin and Janie to each other; we became 
“engaged” to each other; when she grew up, 
and I had done growing up, I was to go to 
India and tell her father I loved her, and we 
were to live happily ever afterwards. 

It was a boy-and-girl’s love, which grew very 
fast, too. The sentiment that was in me amused 
her, interested her, sometimes frightened her ; and 
yet, neither of us understood the other from the 
beginning to the end of our acquaintance. She 
knew I was very fond of her, and very jealous ; 
she was young enough to think she loved me 
for my love for her; and we were only children, 
God knows, nothing more. And in all the 
good faith of children, with hazy ideas of the 
great world we were approaching, we made 
many promises, and kept but few of them. The 
way of mankind, perhaps, as well as of little 
people like us. 

“ And you'll never look at Bamford again,” 
I said one day to her at the close of the sweet 
vacation-time for her and me—which was never 
to come again. 

“ Why, of course I will not.” 
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We had had a few words about him, and I 
had flung myself face foremost on the grass, 
and cried at last like the baby that I was. And 
she had become terrified, and had said anything 
to soothe me. 

We kissed and made it up, and ad back 
together hand in hand. It was the last day of 
the holidays—the girls and boys to-morrow 
would be streaming from the railway station to 
the schools. 

“TI shall always wear your colours, Janie.” 

She laughed. 

“JT shall be careful what I wear, then—ot 
else they'll talk about us,” she replied. 

“JT shall always wear your colours till I die 
—I shall, indeed,” I said fervently. “If we 
were not to meet, oh! for ever so many years, 
I should wear your colours again, to let you see 
I loved you just the same, Janie.” 

“Qh, you foolish Edwin !” 

So we embraced and shed many tears to- 
gether, and went schoolwards with two full 
young hearts. 


I was not so happy when school had begun 
again — though we corresponded regularly 
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through the medium of the baker’s man, who 
supplied both seminaries, and was a faithful, 
trusty, crusty servant. Janie did look at 
Master Bamford now and then; I have known 
her laugh at him even, and for days I have 
grieved over it, as at an affliction which was 
irreparable. It was as well we parted, or that 
Fate parted us, suddenly, swiftly, and in an 
unlooked-for manner—for I have said I was a 
boy more foolish than my kind, and more ex- 
travagant in theory and practice. Janie Ander- 
son’s place at church in the middle of the 
term became suddenly vacant, and knew her 
no more. 

IT could not believe she was really gone—I 
had had no note of warning—I was afraid that 
she was ill. I should see her next Sunday, or 
before next Sunday in her walks abroad. But 
I saw her not again. The ranks of the Fitz- 
simmons’s girls were without her bright young 
face; the pew under the gallery looked very 
dull and cheerless, and positively empty to me. 
I felt sick and ill with the consciousness of my 
great loss—of the loss of one who seemed the 
only being left me to love, now my mother had 
married again. I was a boy left alone, if she 
had left for good. 
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I got the news from the baker, who, bribed 
heavily by me, had got the news from Miss 
Fitzsimmons’s cook, who had it from one of 
the under-teachers. 

Miss Anderson had been sent for suddenly 
—there had been a telegram, and she had left 
for Southampton, and thence to India, to join 
her father the nabob. 

So the green curtain came down suddenly 
with a run; the juvenile play was over, and 
Cupid, who had fiddled to us so long, packed 
up his instrument and tripped from the orchestra, 
and all the lights were turned out rapidly. 
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IT. 


EIGHT years afterwards, I was staying for my 
health at the Grand Hotel, Scarborough. I 
had been recommended the Yorkshire coast— 
I had been poorly for six months, perhaps 
twelve—I had only just stopped growing ! 

People interested in my case thought I 
wanted bracing air. My mother, very nervous 
about me, had come as a fond companion— 
nurse, if it were needed. The trustee and 
‘second husband was dead, and my mother was 
again a widow, with no thought of marrying 
a third time. The second edition of wedlock 
had been an utter failure; but of that no 
matter. 

I had grown out of all knowledge, my 
friends said—and I was certainly a very tall 
specimen of the human race, six feet three 
without my boots, and with an unpleasant 
stoop in the shoulders as if I had overdone it, 
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and was bending forward like a badly trained 
beanstalk. The law had become my profession, 
and I was making progress therein when my 
health gave way. “It was only a temporary 
ailment,” the doctor assured my mother; over- 
application to business, combined with rapid 
growth, had thrown me out of gear. Rest, 
freedom from anxiety—indeed, perfect idleness 
—was the only certain cure for her son. 

And here, at pleasant, frivolous, bracing 
Scarborough, I gathered strength, made a few 
friends, took to dancing of an evening at the 
hotel, was the delight and pride and comfort 
of my mother, as a son should be, even in 
these degenerate days. It was here I met young 
Bamford again. We should not have recog- 
nized each other had it not been for chance 
allusions at the dinner-table, and then we shook 
hands with great heartiness, and laughed over 
school reminiscences till the tears ran down our 
cheeks. He was very short and stout. 

“ Do you intend a long stay ?” I asked. 

“‘ Off and on,” he replied. ‘Iam Yorkshire 
born and bred—a Bradford man—and I am 
down here perhaps half-a-dozen times during 
the year.” 
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“Cloth, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes—cloth.” 

“ And I dare say, now, there is an attraction 
here which brings you to Scarborough so fre- 
quently ?” 

“Ah!” he said, displaying his white teeth, 
“T dare say there is. But Ill tell you all about 
it next Saturday week. You'll laugh a bit.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“‘T shan’t be here again till Saturday week. 
I have only taken the place en route. Business 
first, you know.” 

“¢ Certainly—business first.” 

“And I like business. It pays—it is be- 
coming almost respectable!” 

He laughed heartily at his own satire—and 
left me. He seemed a pleasant, hearty, and 
just a trifle boisterous fellow now—lI thought I 
should be glad when he returned. 

Before he returned, I had renewed my 
acquaintance with another friend from the far- 
off, happy Weston days—I had met Janie 
Anderson ! 

She had arrived at Scarborough with a right 
royal retinue—she had brought her own car- 
riage, her own horses, her own staff of servants, 
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not to mention a host of friends, male and 
female, old and young, who had come with her 
to do her reverence, and make her time pass 
easily. 

“The heiress has come again,” they whis- 
pered at the hotel, ‘“‘—the Indian lady. She is 
still unmarried, too. What a time we shall 
have now!” 

“Why shall we?” I inquired. 

“She is so full of spirits, so charming a 
young lady, so fond of light and life and gaiety. 
We call her the enchantress.” 

“ Indeed !—and her father ?” 

“Oh! he died years ago in India—and left 
her every penny of his money. And it’s lucky 
theres no end to it, for she knows how to 
spend. it.” 

I felt very strange—strange and uncomfort- 
able—at this account of Miss Anderson. My 
boy-love had gone with my boy-life, perished 
from inanition, but there were reminiscences 
that made my cheek flush and my heart throb. 
I had been so very foolish and sentimental a 
boy-lover—I had loved her, for a boy, so very 

much indeed. 

I did not introduce myself to her as the 
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long-lost Edwin—I did not renew the acquaint- 
ance even on the first evening, when she was 
in the ball-room dancing vigorously, and none 
the worse for her long journey from town. 

She was still petite, and she was very, very 
pretty. I smiled to think how brightly she 
was dressed, and how the brightness of it 
became her olive skin. I smiled still more to 
find what a complete stranger I was to her— 
and how there was not a trace of her old sweet-. 
heart left in me. I think I should have known 
her anywhere myself. 

The next day she was talking to my mother 
in the drawing-room. She made innumerable 
friends, and was wholly without affectation. 
Riches had not spoiled her. 

“What a charming young lady she is!” my 
mother said to me afterwards. “I will in- 
troduce you: this evening, Edwin. Indian 
princesses are not to be met with every day.” 

“She is English.” 

“« Yes—but how can you tell, I don’t know. 
They call her the Indian princess here.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

My mother introduced me in the course of 
the next night. Miss Anderson was a blaze 
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of diamonds on that special occasion, and it was 
a regular formal, high-priced ball, in aid of 
some local) charity, which was taking place that 
night. She did not even remember my name, 
or at least associate me with her old sweetheart. 
We were dancing a quadrille together, when I 
asked her suddenly if she did not recollect me. 
I was amused by her long steady stare at me. 

“Was it at Bombay?” she asked. “I 
remember a gentleman who was very tall and 
th—who was very tall, some four years ago in 
India.” 

“ No—it wasn’t at Bombay.” 

“ Where, then ?” she asked quickly, and in 
her old sharp, girlish way. “Do tell me.” 

“ Don’t you recoliect the name ?” 

“Well, I forget what yours is,” she said, 
laughing, as she looked down at the programme. 
“KH. G.”—that stands for exempli gratia, does it 
not?” 

“ Yes—and it stands for Edwin Griffin too.” 

“Edwin Griffin,’ she exclaimed, “ of 
Weston-super-Mare—of Doctor Ragstaff’s semi- 
nary for young gentlemen! Is it really?” 

“ Really it is.” 

She clapped her hands, and laughed so loudly 
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and musically that the remaining sections of 
the set looked with surprise at her excitement. 

“What fun! Oh! I am so glad to meet 
you, after all these years. Our turn.” 

After we had had our turn, she said—* 

“You did keep growing, then—don’t you 
remember ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And oh! what a couple of sillies we were,” 
she cried. “I am afraid, very much afraid, 
that I led you into all the nonsense. Ah! I was 
a dreadful young creature, and a great trouble 
to poor Miss Fitzsimmons.” 

This was the beginning of life number two 
together, then. I hardly knew if I thought 
she had improved—I was not quite certain till 
after supper that my heart rejoiced to see her 
very greatly. 

The next day I was sure it did, but then I 
had danced with her four times after supper— 
once by stratagem, she having boldly and 
maliciously cut out, or forgotten, a very bald 
old gentleman, old enough to be her grand- 
father, and who had been careering about on 
his dear old volatile legs all the evening. 

“Tt will do him good to have a bit of a 
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rest,” she said, as we were whirling round and 
round in the last waltz but two. 

Yes—it was a wonderfully happy week— 
the next was verging upon dreamland again. 
There was no sentiment about Miss Anderson 
now; she was full of fun and dash, with an 
unpleasant habit of turning everything into 
ridicule, good-tempered ridicule though it might 
be. Upon the world about her, its little 
trials, temptations, victories, and heart-burning 
jealousies, she looked out with a laughing face 
on which no shadows rested. Never a maiden 
with so little care, perhaps. Was I falling in 
love with her again—with a love that might 
be dangerous to me at last? Were the old 
fancies, the past follies, to troop back with their 
legions as in the boy’s dreamland from which 
in his heart he may not have thoroughly 
awakened? I felt so like the boy again! the 
halcyon days of Kewstoke Woods seemed to be 
elght years nearer to me. 

‘Do you remember the colours?” she said 
one day. . 

“ Every one of them.” 

“ The lemon with red spots ?” 

“‘ Ah !—that was a crisis in my life.” 

VOL. I. Q 
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“Tn your school-life—ah! yes.” 

“In my life altogether—perhaps.” 

She looked quickly at me—the deep brown 
eyes were difficult to meet before the long 
black lashes veiled them. 

« What a hot day, is it not? And I have 
a long ride before dinner with half-a-dozen 
friends. Good day for the present, Mr. Griffin.” 

We did not meet till late that night. I was 
dull and dispirited for reasons not to be accounted 
for clearly. When I came down from my room 
that Saturday evening, I preferred to lean 
against the door-post and watch the dancers. 
She was dressed in amber and black, and looked 
more pretty than I dared to consider seriously. I 
remembered, suddenly and oddly, an amber-and- 
black silk neck-tie with which my mother had 
presented me—the colours almost matched, I 
thought a little grimly. She looked at me and 
smiled, as she passed me in the dance; I went 
immediately and madly to my room, put on my 
frock coat, changed back from evening to morn- 
ing dress as more appropiate to my new 
costume,-and arranged my amber-and-black tie 
upon my chest in the old boy fashion. 

The old, old conceit—the old romance! She 
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would remember, for she had remembered every- 
thing. 

Would she recollect the last day of our 
romance ?—the last words that I had said, 
almost ?>—“ If we weren’t to meet, oh! for ever 
so many years, I should wear your colours, to let 
you see I loved you just the same, Janie.” 

And in the gay colours of that night I stood 
at the door and watched her, and loved her once 
again, I fear. 

She came towards me at last, on the arm of 
my old schoolfellow, Will Bamford, who had 
returned to Scarborough. Always an officious, 
pushing fellow, he had soon obtained an intro- 
duction to the Indian princess, it seemed. I 
wondered how long it would be before he 
recognized her. | 

She looked at me as she approached, started, 
and then turned away her head, and coloured 
very much. 

“ What’s the matter, Janie,” said Bamford ; 
“ your hand is trembling like an aspen.” 

“ The dancing has fatigued me.” 

“I was going to introduce you to an old 
schoolfellow of mine.” 

“ I have been introduced days ago, William. 
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Now,” she said, looking up with her old bright, 
steady gaze, “it is my turn to do the honours. 
Mr. Griffin, this is my future husband, Mr. 
Bamford.” 

‘“ Well, that’s odd,” said Bamford; “I was 
going to say my future wife. I dare say, 
Griffin, it will surprise you a good bit to know 
that Miss Anderson went to school at dear old 
Weston.” 

“No, it will not,” I answered hoarsely. 

“Oh! we were all very foolish at dear old 
Weston,” she murmured, “ and full of idle fancies. 
It is well that children’s fancies never last.” 

She looked at her colours near my heart, 
and then at me, and smiled and shook her head. 
It was all over, I knew; and it was lucky for 
me that I knew so quickly and completely. 

My mother and | left Scarborough the next 
week. When I met my lady-love again, she 
was a pretty woman of thirty, but getting as 
stout as her husband, and there were half a dozen 
children romping round her knees. 
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BICKERS THE BLOWER. 


A CONFESSION. 


My name is Bickers—Humphrey Bickers, of' 
Whangdale Scar. I am the organ-blower at 
St. Simon’s, of Whangdale; I have been blower, 
man and boy, for sixty-three years come next 
Christmas day. I am still blowing. I shall 
blow on till “‘ pegged out.” 

I have seen a good many peggings-out in 
my time—we always call it “pegging out” at 
Whangdale Scar—and I suppose my time will 
come as well as other chaps’, although I am 
hale and hearty for all my eight-and-seventy 
yeats. A good age, but not old age, mind you. 
My father lived till eighty-four and then 
pegged out sudden-like. Some people say he 
pegged out of his own accord, being tired of 
life and preferring to drop himself down the 
old shaft at Blackgap pit, rather than live on 
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with only half a kidney—but it was a pure 
accident combined with rum. My father was 
very fond of rum, and it brought him to an 
untimely end, which has been a warning to me 
to keep to gin as a clearer spirit and less 
“heady.” I have never touched anything but 
gin since—and not too much of that, except 
now and then upon Saturday nights, or when 
Mrs. Bickers has been going it. And Mrs. 
Bickers being of an irritable disposition, owing 
to having lost the use of her limbs for the last 
ten years or so, and being also of a jealous turn 
of mind that thinks I give the preference to 
female society at the vicarage to hers—Mrs. 
Jodson’s society I may say, and this is abso- 
lutely laughable—is very often going: it. 

“T know it’s all settled between you and 
Mrs. Jodson,” she says bitterly but plaintively, 
“and I shan't keep you very long now, 
Humphrey. But don’t hurry me.” 

All this is folly, everybody knows except- 
ing Mrs. Bickers. If Providence removed Mrs. 
Bickers this very afternoon, I don’t suppose 
I should think of marrying again. Mrs. Jodson 
is sixty-four, and past the bloom of youth. She 
is cook at the vicarage. She was cook, too, in 
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the time of the Reverend Sextus Tyke, vicar 
of St. Simon’s, Whangdale Scar, and she has 
saved two hundred pounds. But this is an 
episode, as people call it, and has not much 
to do with the story which I have to tell. And 
a story which I feel I can’t help telling either 
—which I shouldn’t peg out easy if I died with 
the whole lumping weight of it upon my chest. 
A story which you may believe or not, just as 
you like; it’s no manner of my business and 
very little matter to me if you don’t. You can 
do exactly as you please about it. Here it is :— 

The Reverend Sextus Tyke was vicar of my 
church a good many years. I mind him, a 
youngish man when he first came, a little wisp 
of a man, wiry and washed out, an old-fashioned 
kind of fellow, as perky as a peacock, as absent- 
minded as an owl, and with about as much 
blood in him as in a full-sized frog. I can’t 
say I took to him at first; I am not quite 
certain that I ever took to him, and I know he 
never took to me. I think he was always a bit 
conceited, too, and I can’t bear conceited people. 
He has shaken hands with me three times in 
my life—once on the day of the funeral of my 
son Tom, once when I was getting over the 
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fever—and very cold and fishy shakes they 
were, which I am not likely to forget. The 
third time will bring me pretty close to the end 
of what I’ve got to say, and will be found in its 
right place. I like things in their proper order. 
I have always been regular and proper, which 
accounts for the great respect they have for me 
in Whangdale Scar, and in Taxby, the market 
town beyond it. 

There had been a heap of parsons before 
-Mr. Sextus Tyke; they had come in and out 
of St. Simon’s as if it was a show, nobody 
caring for it very much, and getting shut of it 
as soon as possible. Certainly it was not a 
lively church, though as old and big and grand 
a place as any in the county. We have never 
lighted up with gas yet, gas not having got to 
Whangdale Scar, and not being likely to get 
there, I’m thinking, with a population of three 
hundred and seventy-three, not reckoning my- 
self. We burn candles, and a sight of candles, 
too, the church being large enough to hold 
eighteen hundred people easy, and it being 
supposed—at least, the guide-book says so, and 
says anything, for that matter—that there was 
a large population in Whangdale Scar once 
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upon a time, and a monastery, and all that. I 
can’t say as I believe a word of it. 

When Mr. Tyke was close on fifty years of 
age, and was getting more absent-minded, but 
: more generally interfering than ordinary, he 
took it into his head to marry Mary Purkis, the 
daughter of Purkis the solicitor at Taxby. 
She was thirty years younger than he if she 
was a day. Everybody said at Whangdale Scar 
that it would not turn out a happy match— 
that it couldn’t turn out a happy match, Mary 
Purkins being a dashing kind of girl, the 
youngest of seven female Purkises, all dashers, 
fond of flower-shows and county balls, and tear-’ 
ing about the country on horseback, and going 
up and down hills with long sticks in their 
hands and billycock hats on their heads, a 
regular free-and-easy family that followed the 
hounds in the hunting season, and talked like 
men. 

People do marry contrariwise at times, and 
just the very people you wouldn't expect they 
would marry. I married contrariwise myself. 
I often wonder now what I saw in Mrs. Bickers. 
She was not intellectual, she was not amiable, 
she had not a habit of ingratiating herself with 
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her own species or with mine, and she had a 
temper of her own. In every respect she 
was as opposite to me as you can possibly 
imagine. 

Well, Mr. Tyke married Mary Purkis, and 
brought her to the vicarage to live; and they 
laughed in Taxby at the match, and said it 
would not do at any price, and they pitied poor 
old Tyke from the bottoms of their hearts. I 
don’t think there was any occasion to pity him 
—and he had a deal of money with her, though 
it was strictly settled on herself—and it was 
wonderful how she took to the humdrum little 
vicarage amongst the hills, and the big old 
church with never less than fifty broken 
windows in it, glaze your life out as you might, 
and the population of the place not up to the 
three hundred and seventy-three when she first 
came amongst us. She was very pretty when 
she came, and very full of fun, always laughing 
and showing every tooth in her head, and rare 
white teeth she had. I must say I liked Mrs. 
Tyke. I havent liked many people in my 
time, but I got to like her a good deal. Not all 
at once, but by degrees as it might be, and as 
she got to understand me, and tó see I was not 
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exactly like the rest of the Whangdale Scar lot, 
but was a bit above my station. 

«I wonder, Bickers, you did not go to 
London when you were a young man,” she said 
once to me; “you might have got on well in 
the world with your general knowledge.” 

I had been mentioning one or two little 
matters connected with the church which I 
thought might be altered with advantage. 

“Yes, ma'am, that’s true enough, mayhap. 
But I never cared to turn my back on Whang- 
dale Scar.” 

' “ Well, that was very kind of you, Hum- 
phrey,” she said, smiling. “And we should 
have missed your blowing very much.” 

“T blow with expression, though I say it 
myself; I think, Mrs. Tyke, I blow with 
expression.” 

‘“‘T would not have any one else blow for me 
except you, Bickers. I couldn’t trust them.” 

“ You are very good to say so.” 

“ And if you can spare me an hour now 

“ To be sure, ma'am, to be sure.” 

Then away we would go to the organ-loft— 
though this was not in my regular business, 
or what I was paid for, and though I might 
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have made up my mind beforehand to do a 
little gardening that day—and Mrs, Tyke would 
play away for hours. Not that Mrs. Tyke had 
anything to do with the organ at the Sunday 
services, or at any services, but it was always 
necessary for Mrs. Tyke to be prepared for 
what might happen to the regular man en- 
gaged. Something was always happening to 
the organists at St. Simon's Church; they were 
a fickle, flighty, birds-of-passage lot, coming 
and going like swallows, worse than the vicars 
before Sextus Tyke’s time, never satisfied, never 
settled down, a puffed-up, arrogant, don’t-you- 
interfere-with-me sort of gang, wrangling with 
the vicar about the musical services and the 
voluntaries, and always at such deadly hatred 
with the choir, that why murder has not hap- 
pened more than once at Whangdale Scar has 
been a perfect wonder to me. And even the 
good-tempered organists—one or two have 
turned up and stopped about a fortnight—were 
not to be relied upon, and young Mrs. Tyke 
was always prepared at a moment’s notice to 
fill the place of any absent player. I can’t say 
that she ever completely mastered the instru- 
ment, or that the hymns did not wobble a good 
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deal, but she was fond of the organ, and I 
helped her all I could. What I did, I did with 
my heart in it; never once in all my life did 
I let the wind out and leave the organist in the 
lurch, male or female, or whoever it might be 
presiding at the instrument, 

Well, organists went and came pretty 
regularly, nobody stopping long, and Mrs. Tyke 
kept up her practice and was pretty well pre- 
pared, and I kept blowing calmly. Mrs. Tyke 
by degrees became the mother of three pretty 

children, two girls and a boy, and the boy that 
tiresome ! and when she was about eight-and- 
twenty years of age or so you would have 
thought she wasn’t two months older than 
when she first married old Tyke, so young and 
pretty did she keep. And her husband, the 
vicar, whom we all called “old Tyke,” was 
looking remarkably aged. Never did a man’s 
hair get so quickly grey, and turn from grey to 
white, as his did; and as for the lines about his 
poor thin face, I should say he had a thousand 
of them. And he grew uncommonly absent, 
too, and as for listening to a single word whilst 
you were talking to him, or whilst I might be 
talking to him on business even, it was not in 
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him to attend to you. They were a happy 
couple, at least we all thought so, and I don’t 
think we could be far out in our calculations, 
they living right amongst us all, and Mrs, 
Jodson and myself having often a talk together 
at tea-time about them both. 

“You'll take a cup of tea before you go,” 
Mrs. Tyke would always say, when I was 
bringing round the keys of the church. “ You'll 
find Mrs. Jodson downstairs.” 

And it was this taking tea with Mrs. 
Jodson, and Gravett and the parlour maid, too, 
and Susan Chapman, general help, it is only 
fair to state, which wounded Mrs. Bickers’ feel- 
ings, and made her acrimonious, although glad 
enough to hear the news from Tyke’s, if there 
was any news to bring. 

“They're as happy as two tuttle doves in 
a cage”—Mrs. Jodson always called them 
“ tuttles.” “I have never known master put 
out of temper ever so little a bit.” 

“ He's very cool and calm always,” I replied. 

“ And she’s that fond of him, Mr. Bickers.” 

‘Yes, it’s wonderful—that.” 

“Why's it wonderful?” she asked, quite 
snappish. 
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“I don’t see, candidly and privately speak- 
ing, Mrs. Jodson, what there is to be so fond 
of,’ I explained. “Hes a good man, as in 
duty bound, being the vicar of Whangdale 
Scar; but as he never says a word out of his 
pulpit, and all he says in it isn’t up to much, 
except to make you sleepy, where does he get 
his love from ?” | 

“ Ah, you never liked Mr. Tyke,” said Mrs. 
Jodson with a sigh. ‘ He’s an angel.” 

“ So’s Mrs. Tyke,” I answered. 

“Well, if two angels can’t sit down and 
agree together without tearing each other’s eyes 
out, who can ?” said Mrs. Jodson. 

So we did not come to any words about it, 
though there was a want of sympathy in Mr. 
Tyke towards me that was not a bit angelic, 
and I couldn’t bear it. Mrs. Bickers hit the 
right nail on the head one day when she said he 
wanted rousing, and that was just it. But what 
was to rouse a man with plenty of money, and 
a nice wife, and everybody else thinking he was 
everybody, at Whangdale Scar? And yet any 
other man might have been roused but Mr. 
Tyke when Alfred Marson came into the 
village. I was soon roused, at any rate, for 
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one, and so were a good many more. The choir 
of course, was roused—that goes for nothing; 
and two of the basses—dreadfully uppish 
people, basses—actually told him to mind his 
own business, and not tell them that they were 
singing flat, for they knew better. They were 
as flat’ as ever they could be, but my opinion 
was not asked, although I had as much to do 
with the musical portion of the service as any 
man Jack of them, goodness knows. 

Alfred Marson was the new organist, and 
that is why he and the choir came into collision 
with each other. He had answered the ad- 
vertisement in the Tazby Standard, and had 
come from London in hot haste, as though forty 
pounds a years was a consideration for him, and 
. Whangdale Scar a place to live and die in. 
Certainly to die in, if one could not get used to 
hills and valleys, a liberal supply of rain water, 
and a population just over three hundred souls, 
or thereabouts, at that time. 

It was soon settled between Alfred Marson 
and the vicar, and Mr. Marson went to lodge 
at Eggleton’s, the miller's. There I was in- 
troduced to him, a nice long-legged, high- 
shouldered, fire free-and easy, sharp-nosed, 
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sharp-chinned man he was, with a skin the 
colour of a lemon and a moustache long enough 
to make you sick. 

“Oh, you're the blower, are you?” he said 
to me in a way I did not like. “ Aren’t you 
too old to be pottering over a bellows now ? ” 

“No, sir, I’m not too old,” I answered de- 
cisively. 

“I should have thought you were,” he 
added. “ But you do live to unaccountable 
ages in this part of the world. Why, you don't 
give the young ones a chance to step into your 
shoes,” he added, laughing at me. 

‘“‘There’s nobody waiting to step into my 
shoes,” I said, not moving a muscle of my face. 
I was not going to laugh at any of his jokes 
—if they were jokes, or if there bhad been any- 
thing that I could see to laugh at, which there 
wasn't. | 

“ Lucky old man, and so living on without 
the nasty feeling of some one waiting round the 
corner for you, eh, Bickers ?” | 

‘“‘ Is there anybody waiting round the corner 
for you?” I asked. 

‘ Oh no,” he said. “I am a neer-do-weel, 
and my living or dying will not make any 
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difference to the crowd outside. I am waiting, 
that is, if I am doing anything, which I 
shouldn’t like to swear I am.” 

“You have come to play the organ, haven't 
you?” 

“To be sure. And now toddle away, old 
shaky legs, and open the loft for me. TIl come 
round to the church in five minutes’ time.” 

“Very good.” 

I went away at the rude fellow’s suggestion, 
and I heard him say to Clara Eggleton, the 
miller’s daughter, who had stood listening and 
simpering and making herself silly— 

“« That’s a crab-apple kind of old cuss, isn’t 
he?” 

“ He’s not as nice an old man as he might 
be,” the minx said back too. “He doesn’t 
mind his own business, and he thinks the 
church belongs to him.” 

In five minutes’ time Alfred Marson’s long 
legs brought him into the organ loft, and Mr. 
Tyke came up into the gallery to exchange 
a few words with him, as he had seen him pass 
from the vicarage windows half a minute ago. 
Mr. Marson stood with his hands in his pockets 
looking very critically at the organ. 
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“« Its an old one, a rare old one,” he said. 

“ And a very fine one, Mr. Marson, the best 
in the whole county,” said Mr. Tyke. “ You'll 
find an account of the organ in " 

“Yes, I dare say I shall,” he said, sitting 
down before it. ‘Now, Bickers, look alive, 
there’s a good man. We don’t want you this 
side of the instrument, at any rate.” 

I went round to my post, not hurrying my- 
self, you may be pretty certain, after such a 
remark as that, and presently he played. And 
I may as well say at once, to show that my 
prejudice against the individual did not warp 
my judgment against the player, that I had 
never heard such music from that organ, or 
believed it was really in it. He played like one 
born to it, and the notes swelled forth and 
went rolling along the great groined roof and 
buzzing through the aisles in a fine, grand 
fashion—thanks to me, a little, perhaps, for I 
never blew better in my life. I had to show 
him that “the old cuss” was up to the mark, 
at any rate. 

“We shall keep this gent just about a 
week,” I said to myself; and for once in my life, 
perhaps the only time that on the spur of the 
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moment I can recollect, I was completely out 
in my reckoning. And during the time he did 
stay, what a strange life at Whangdale Scar, and 
what a difference from other lives, and what a 
tragedy to begin and end in such a little time! 
Nobody would have thought of it, nobody did 
think or dream that a tragedy was going on, 
in five complete acts, too, like one of Mr. 
Shakespeare’s, but myself and just one or two 
other persons, almost as quick-witted as I was, 
and having more reason to keep their eyes open. 

It was soon understood that there was a 
first-class organist at St. Simon’s, and people 
had been known to drive over from Taxby to 
hear him on fine summer mornings or evenings. 
It was generally thought that there was a 
clever fellow throwing himself away in a 
desolate district with no one to appreciate him 
but the vicar and his wife, and that here was 
a man who could have earned some hundreds 
in a large town or city wasting away his life 
in preference amongst the hills. And it was 
not as if anybody cared for him, or he cared for 
anybody, the majority of people thought; on 
the contrary, he had made himself rather more 
disagreeable than otherwise, and took no pains 
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to ingratiate himself with any of us. He was 
completely careless and indifferent, that was 
all. He did not want to make any friends; he 
was above most of us, though he took no great 
pains to show it, and once, when the vicar 
asked him to dinner, he sent back his com- 
pliments, and trusted Mr. Tyke would excuse 
him, as he was very busy. 

He was not fond of society, unless it was 
his own. He was fond of long walks, of scaling 
the big hills, of fishing in the deep stream 
which ran through the valley, and whether 
walking, climbing, or fishing, he appeared to be 
always in hot haste. There was a want of 
repose about him which tried me sorely, and as 
he had taken a strong fancy to organ practice, 
when the winter came on he almost worrited 
me into an early grave by ordering me at all 
times and seasons to be ready for him. Some- 
times he would be at the church before me, and 
then he would show his temper, being a bad- 
tempered young man, and use such language as 
would set my hairs bolt upright on my head 
with horror, and as only half-a-crown would 
mollify. 

“ Here,” he would say, “I didn’t mean to 
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swear at you, but you are an aggravating old 
idiot, you know.” | 

And then the money would follow, and we 
got on together pretty amicably for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

He played best at these practice times, I 
think, though Sunday he showed off a bit, par- 
ticularly before the sermon, with his flourishes 
and variations, until Mr. Tyke would forget he 
was waiting to preach, and go off in the pulpit 
into one of his thoughtful fits, which would last 
long after Mr. Marson had finished, and the 
congregation were all gaping up at him, and 
wondering when he would begin, and Mrs. 
Tyke was signalling to her lord and husband 
with her fan, and trying to catch his eye. 

It began to be whispered about Whangdale 
Scar, where we were pretty quick at whisper- 
ing, that Alfred Marson was going to marry 
Clara Eggleton. There was a difference of 
opinion as to the suitableness of the match, a 
few thinking it was a good chance for Clara, 
and the rest of us rather inclined to fancy it 
was not much of a catch for her, and the lot 
of us not knowing as much about it as we 
should have liked to know, but settling it for 
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Clara and the organist between ourselves. This 
led eventually to a little bad feeling in the 
village, and to much pertness on the part of 
Clara, who wondered why people could not talk 
about what concerned themselves instead of 
about her, although when in a very good 
temper she laughed and blushed at times, and 
told people just to wait and see. 

When it got to Alfred Marson’s ears that 
we had set down Clara Eggleton as his wife, he 
did not laugh and blush; he scowled like a 
demon, and said he would pull the nose of the 
first jackanapes who mixed his name up with 
hers, and that it was an infernal shame of any 
one, man or woman, to spread such a rumour 
about. 

“Tt isn’t fair to the girl, Bickers,” he said 
to me, after a lot of cross-questioning, as if 
I had had a great deal to do with it, and he 
was anxious to find out. ‘“ What should I want 
with a wife, a careless devil-may-care fellow 
with forty pounds a year as organist to live 
upon ?” 

“Is that all the money you've got?” I 
asked dubiously. 

“Why, confound you ” Then he 
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stopped and glared down upon me. “ Yes—it 
is all,” he added. 

“ Well, it ain’t much. But doesn’t Clara do 
a bit of dress-making at times, and that would 
help with——” 

“Tf I didn’t think you would fall to bits, 
Bickers, I would shake the infernal nonsense 
out of you!” cried the organist. “I’m not 
going to marry Clara Eggleton; I’m not going 
to marry anybody. I’m much more likely to 
pitch myself into her father’s mill-stream, than 
ask her father’s consent to marry such a—such 
a girl as she is,” he added, after a pause. 

“What's the matter with her?” 

“ Nothing; she’s a good girl, and a clever 
girl, but she wouldn’t do for my wife, Bickers 
—oh! no.” | 

“ Do you mind my telling her that?” 

“Tell her what you like—as you would do 
without my permission, I don’t doubt,” he cried 
passionately. ‘“ But if you'll take my advice, 
you'll give that prating tongue of yours a rest.” 

“T never talk of what doesn’t concern me.” 

“Oh! shut up.” And away stalked Alfred 
Marson in a tremendous rage, one hand in his 

pocket and the other tugging away at his 
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moustache, a habit he had when very much 
excited. 

‘I did not know what to think after this; 
nobody knew what to think. Joe Eggleton, 
a passionate old man, did not know what to 
think either, but told me it was all my fault 
that the talk had got about, and for two pins 
he would give me a good thrashing. I should 
have liked to see him doit; I think he would 
have met with his match if he had laid one of 
his gouty fingers upon me. But he was more 
violent in his language than Marson, and I am 
sure poor Clara came in for her fair share of it. 
It was in the winter time, when we had almost 
got used to the idea that they two were going to 
be married, and were only anxious to keep quiet 
over it, that the real truth oozed out. It oozed 
out in my direction, too, which was singular. 

I was waiting for Mr. Marson at the church 
gates. He had told me he should do an early 
practice, and as he had made such a tremendous 
fuss about my being five minutes late last week, 
I was before my time. I had lighted up the 
organ-loft with two candles; I had lighted 
another in the church; I had lighted a fourth 
at the side of the organ where I did my blowing, 
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and then I had gone to the church doors in the 
darkness and the cold to see if there was any 
sign of him. I remember all this as well: as 
possible. I remember looking up at the sky, 
where the stars were still shining, and wondering 
if it could be really six o'clock, and why he 
could not have practised at seven, or eight, or 
nine, considering he had all the day before him, 
and nothing to do from morning till night at 
Whangdale Scar. I remember, too, that I got 
tired and cold standing at the church door, and 
crept at last shivering into the nearest pew, in 
a corner of which I curled myself, and went to 
sleep. And I remember this more plainly and 
more clearly than anything else: that when I 
opened my eyes again, which I did with a start 
some minutes afterwards, there were voices very 
close to me, and the darkness was still thick 
about the church and in the open air beyond 
St. Simon’s doors. 

“ I don’t know where he is. In the organ- 
loft, most likely,” I heard Alfred Marson say. 

“ But are you sure of this?” 

“One can’t be sure of anything with old 
Bickers. He ought to have been shut up in an 
asyluin long ago.” 
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“Don’t say that,” she said, “for I—— 
Hark!” 

There was a long pause, and certainly a 
noise in the organ-loft upstairs, as of some one 
moving or stumbling over something. 

“ There he is at his post,” said Marson, “like 
a true blower.” 

“T will leave you now. I ought not to 
have come. Oh, what is the use of my coming 
to speak to you, of my making excuses to study, 
practise, see the children, anything, so that I 
may deceive his honesty and abuse his faith! 
Oh! my God!” wailed forth a woman’s voice I 
knew so well, and there was such a terrible 
earnestness in it too; ‘‘ what is the use—what 
is the use of it?” 

“It’s charity, Mary—is it not charity to 
me?” 

“ No—duplicity to him.” 

“It is kindness to a man deceived,” he 
answered gloomily, “to the man who built his 
trust in you, who looked forward to you, whom 
you said you loved with all your heart.” 

‘Don’t reproach me, Alf; I can bear any- 
thing but your reproaches.” 

“ Do you deserve them?” 
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“ Ah, yes, perhaps I do. But they told me 
you had gone abroad; then that you were in 
London and very wild and reckless, keeping 
bad company.” | 

“ Thats true. I was driven wild,” he in- 
terrupted, “driven mad!” 

‘‘ They said you had never really cared for 
me. And then I married.” 

“‘ And jilted the poor music-master for the 
vicar of Whangdale Scar. Ah! well, it’s an 
old story. But I am here again; you cannot 
send me away without telling your husband the 
reason.” : 

“ You must go,” she entreated. 

“ With you, perhaps ; otherwise I shall die. 
Yes, by God!” he added fiercely, “I shall die 
here else.” 

“ Alf, Alf! you frighten me.” 

“ You cannot console me by a few words on 
the sly, like this, a few words of pity, of sorrow 
for your own duplicity, or by talking of the 
time that will heal my wounds and teach me to 
forget you. I say I love you—I say Š 

“I will hear no more—spare me !” 

There was the rustle of a dress by me, and 
all was very silent and still for an instant, and 
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then came the deep breathing, short and quick, 
of the man left standing within a hair’s-breadth 
of me. She had run away, and he had made 
no effort to stop her. What a story this was! 
What a scandal I had come across! What a 
history of the reason why Alfred Marson was 
organist of St. Simon’s, Whangdale! I should 
be glad to think this out—to dwell upon it very 
closely, with a heap of time, all to myself, 

Suddenly he brought my heart into my 
mouth by bawling “ Bickers!” at the top of his 
lungs. If he had fired off a cannon in my ears 
he could not have startled me more; but 
although I slid off the cushioned seat to the 
floor of the pew, I did not answer him. He 
would probably have killed me to preserve his 
secret. 

“Bickers, you fool, where are you ?” he called 
out again. Then he went striding up the aisle 
without waiting for my reply, and I stole out of 
my pew after him. 

I was in the gallery as soon as he had passed 
into the organ-loft, and when he called a third 
time, I replied— 

“< Is that you, sir? Late, sir, ain't you?” 

‘¢ Where have you been?” 
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I fell asleep waiting for you in the pew. 
It’s very cold this morning.” 

“ Yes, too cold to play,” he answered. 
“Shut up the place again. I shall not practise 
till the afternoon.” 

“Very well.” 

Then away he strode at a great pace out of 
the church, and I thought what a trouble I had 
had for nothing, until I bore in mind what a 
deal I had learned, and thought what a pity it 
all was. 

I was very sorry—no one ever guessed how 
really and truly sorry I was. It had struck me 
I had grown a little too old to care for anything 
or anybody much, and that I took all trouble, 
especially other people’s trouble, with a wonder- 
ful amount of coolness. What happened or was 
happening about me had grown easy work to 
listen to, but this was so much out of the 
common and so little guessed at until now, that 
for days I was all of a shake, not knowing 
what to do, and yet pretty sure I ought to do 
something. 

Yes, to me it was a pity, an awful pity. 
The vicar’s wife was so nice and kind and gentle 
and good a woman, and this man was such a 
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scamp! Icouldn’t think of any word more suit- 
able to him, and I was so sure and certain he 
was nothing better. 

What if he had been in love with her, ever 
so much in love, when she was a lawyer's 
daughter down in Taxby? That was all over 
now, and a blessed good jobit was he had never 
married her. 

I did not know what to do, but I had made 
up my mind to stop it somehow. I thought at 
last I would tell Sextus Tyke. I was sure it 
would rouse him, and he wanted rousing, every- 
body said. He had ambled on so dreamily all 
his life, trusting everybody and taking it for 
granted he was being trusted in return, and he 
might as well have had a torpedo in his organ- 
loft on Sundays as Alfred Marson. 

Marson was an impostor—he had come to 
Whangdale Scar to play the fool with Mrs. 
Tyke, or make a fool of her, if it lay in his 
power. This was his scheme—his revenge— 
and a nice miserable, old-fashioned, terrible 
revenge it would be, unless I put the vicar on. 
his guard, as surely in duty bound it was my 
place to do. And yet, what would come of it 

to her, I thought, as I waited for the vicar one 
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day in the churchyard, and ‘fancied I should 
| catch him there in time. Was I quite wise in 
telling such a cold-blooded customer as he was ? 
Would he ever listen? Supposing they were 
to laugh at me—his wife and Alfred Marson— 
and say my brain had turned, might he not 
believe them, and lock me in a mad-house? 
One or two in Whangdale Scar had told me to 
my very face that I was “balmy,” just because 
my opinions had not agreed with theirs, and 
here might be a proof of it. 

I had to think it out again even on a tomb- 
stone; and I was thinking hard too when Mrs. 
Tyke crossed the churchyard, coming from the 
valley side and leading her eldest girl by the 
hand. She was very pale; I thought I had 
never seen her looking so white and ill as that. 

“Good morning, Bickers,” she said, in her 
old cheerful accents, though. “ Taking advan- 
tage, I see, of the little sunshine we get in 
Whangdale now.” | 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said, touching my hat 
respectfully as usual. 

“ Are you well?” 

“ Pretty well, ma’am—pretty well in body, 
that is.” 
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“Not in mind, then?” she asked quickly, 
and looking at me very hard. “ Ah! that’s the 
worst of all, is it not? What can I do to help 
you, Bickers ?” 

“Tve been a-wondering if you would help 
me,” I muttered. 

“ Why, of course I would.” 

“Or if you would say I had no right to 
interfere, that it ain’t no business of mine, and 
will only get me into trouble.” 

She had stopped and was now regarding me 
earnestly, perhaps already with a faint suspicion 
that I had, in some way or other, got an inkling 
of what was going on—going on, poor young 
wife, in her troubled, aching, tortured little 
heart. 

“« You will have to tell me more before I can 
advise,” she answered very slowly. 

“T can’t tell you now, Mrs. Tyke,” I said. 

“ Why not?” 

I did not answer all at once. I took a long 
breath, and then I looked at the child. 

“How she grows! doesn’t she?” I said. 
“« What a help a child must be to a mother, to 
give her strength like, to be a comfort always, 
when things are wrong at home or one’s not 
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quite satisfied. I often think Mrs. Bickers and 
I would have been a happier couple, if she had 
had a dozen or so of these.” 

“ Has your wife Mabel, dear, there’s 
your papa coming along the village. Run and 
tell him I am waiting for him,” she said. 

Mabel sped away towards her father. He 
was coming down the middle of the road, his 
hands crossed behind him and his gaze directed 
steadily towards the pebbles in his way. He 
might have been counting how many there 
were between Eggleton’s mill and home, he was 
so interested in the stones upon the roadway. 

“What have you to tell me?” she asked 
quickly, ‘and that a child has no right to listen 
to? What has any one been saying?” 

“ No one has been saying anything.” 

“ Then what : 

“For no one knows but me.” 

“Knows what, Bickers? What do you 
think you know? You may be mistaken; you 
are very likely to be mistaken in anything,” she 
said impatiently, and with all the blood dancing 
backwards and forwards in her face. 

“I have been a little bit mistaken in you, 
lady,” I said, very calmly now, though my old 
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heart was beating fast enough, “ as Mr. Tyke is, 
I fancy. But I’m not mistaken in thinking it 
would be much the best for you and him, if Mr. 
Marson was to go away from here.” 

“ Bickers, you dare to.think E 

‘‘T dare to know, maam. I don’t think,” I 
answered as she passed. 

«“ What—what do you know against me? ” 
she cried. ‘ As Heaven is my judge, you have 
no right even to think there is any harm in me, 
or in what I do.” | 

“ No, ma'am, but it may be coming to harm. 
And rather than it should, I’d tell the vicar all 
I know at once; or I'd kill Alf Marson like 
a rat, if I were strong enough to do it. And,” 
I added, “I would much rather do that.” 

‘You are a terrible old man,” she said, with 
a shudder; “a man of awful thoughts and 
fancies, and I cannot listen to you,” 

“T don’t want you to listen, ma'am, any 
longer,” I said; “I want you to send him away. 
He will go for you, he will go when he thinks 
Whangdale Scar is about to talk of this,” 

“I cannot make such a suggestion to him.” 

“If he has not cleared out of this place 
before another week, it will reach the vicar’s 
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ears, I am pretty certain; and the vicar’s little 
children, perhaps, for children pick up a lot of 
news they would be better without,” I said. 

She turned red and white again at this. I 
knew to speak of the children would startle her, 
and it did. The vicar was not far from us 
now. 

“Trust me,” she said suddenly, and then 
went out of the churchyard and along the road 
to meet her husband; and I noticed that she did 
not walk as firmly and steadily as she was in 
the habit of doing, but tottered just a little. I 
did not wait for the vicar, I went home. I was 
late to dinner, and Mrs. Bickers said I had been 
gossiping with Mrs. Jodson, and that I ought 
to be ashamed of myself at my age, which I 
wasn t. 

The next day I had expected Alfred Marson 
would send me a message to be at the church in 
the evening—it was Friday, and he always 
practised on a Friday night—but I heard 
nothing from him. Later on I was told he had 
got up early and started for a long walk, taking 
the miller’s dog with him; later on still, when 
it was dark, I thought I would walk over to the 
church and make quite sure I was not wanted, 
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and he was not waiting. He was not waiting, 
but a woman was, and cowering away in the 
shadows of the porch, thinking that my old eyes 
would not see her, as if they were not as strong 
as ever—so far as distance was concerned 
if any of my faculties were failing me! 

Could the vicar’s wife have stolen out to 
wait for him there; by appointment, too? To 
put him on his guard against me; perhaps to 
make him a bitter foe of mine, and one who 
could kill me if he liked, and if he thought my 
being very silent was the only way to make 
things safe. It was a woman hiding in the 
shadows, at any rate, and I advanced towards 
her. 

She did not steal out and run away across 
the churchyard, as I thought she would;.she 
kept very still, although seeming to go farther 
and farther back into the dark doorway, as if— 
IT thought at last—she was preparing for a 
spring. .A spring at me—perhaps it was Mrs. 
Tyke, who would have weighty reasons for 
watching me—for silencing me by some sure 
blow. 

I stopped a few feet from the porch and 
said— | 
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‘Who's hiding there? Come out. I see 
you well enough.” 

And then there came out slowly and 
lingeringly—Clara Eggleton. 

‘What are you a-doing here, Clara?” I 
asked. ‘ This isn’t a place for you, just now.” 

“Tsn’t it holy enough ?” she asked, with an 
uncomfortable little laugh. ‘ Could I have been 
found in a better place, except there?” she said, 
pointing to the churchyard; “and that’s where 
I should like to be.” 

‘You needn’t talk like that. There’s plenty 
of time, girl—it will come.” 

“Oh! but not soon enough.” 

‘You're in a hurry, you are.” 

“ Where’s Mr. Marson ? ” she inquired snap- 
pishly. 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Why is he not practising to-night? Why 
has he been away all day, and who has he been 
with? Thats what I want to know. That’s 
what I will know ! ” she cried. 

“ Steady, Clara, steady. Whats the matter 
with you?” I inquired; “and what’s Alfred 
Marson got to do with you?” 

“Oh! nothing,” she replied; “he’s too fine 
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and grand a gentleman for old Joe Eggleton’s 
daughter—though he made pretence he wasn’t 
once. He would have liked me to think he was 
head-over-heels in love with me, if I had been 
fool enough to trust him. But I wasn’t. I did 
not care for him when I knew what game he 
was after here—not I! I hated him then—I 
wished he was dead—and I was dead—and she 
was dead. Oh! yes—she, first of the lot of 
them! ” 

“ She—who ? ” 

“Oh! dont ask any questions. You're an 
old man, but you don’t know half the wickedness 
there is in the world—half the awful wickedness 
there is at Whangdale Scar. Not you—artful 
old fox as they say you are. And wheres he 
gone?” she cried again. 

“ Who?” 

“« Alfred Marson. Has he gone to meet a 
finer woman than I am—one who loves him 
ever so much better? Are they going to plan 
how to get away, aş they have been doing? If 
he has—if he has,” she shrieked, ‘it will be the 
worse for both of them, as God’s my living 
judge. I won't spare either—seeif I do. You, 
Humphrey Bickers, bear that in mind for one.” 
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“Tf I did not know you better, Clara, I 
should think you had been drinking,” I 
remarked. 

“ Should you ?” 

“Won't you tell me whats the matter? 
What do you want to say to Alfred Marson? 
Why are you waiting for him here?” 

“JT won't tell you. I won’t trust anybody. 
I haven’t anybody who cares for me, and I'll do 
as I like, and act as I like, mark that. You 
won't have to wait long for the truth; it will 
be all over the village; ah! and a long way 
past the village, too. I spare nobody!” 

And with this last outcry, she went on, more 
like a mad thing than a miller's daughter; and 
I noticed that she did not go on along the high 
road, but turned away towards the river, like 
the desperate girl she was that night. 

I went home with my brain in a whirl. 
There was Clara Eggleton in love with the 
organist, too, and considering herself a slighted 
woman, and so a woman very ripe for mischief ? 
She would keep no secret—she would tell the 
vicar all that she, watchful and jealous, had 
discovered for herself, and then the tragedy 
would begin. I had better tell her all I knew, 
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and take counsel with her how to foil Marson ; 
perhaps she would have cooled down by the 
time she had reached home, and she and I could 
talk it over quietly. At all events, I] might 
give her a hint that I was not so much in the 
dark as she fancied I was. 

She could get home more quickly by the 
river ; she would be home before me, I thought, 
but she was not. I waited half an hour talking 
to Eggleton,—all a waste of time, for he was 
always muddled after dark—and then I gave up 
the attempt and went home to Mrs. Bickers, 
thinking that another day would not matter 
to anybody. But it did. 

The next day I knew that something had 
happened in the night at Whangdale Scar. I 
believe I knew it had happened before I saw the 
first scared face that morning, for a dog had 
been yelping in the distance all the night, and 
I woke up with the creeps, awful. Mrs. Bickers 
said I was quite cheerful till I got into the high 
road, and that this was all my fancy afterwards ; 
but then Mrs. Bickers always was aggravating. 
I know I had a foreboding, and well I might 
have had, considering the goings-on last night of 
Clara Eggleton, and how she had flared about the 
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churchyard. And when I looked up the village 
street, I guessed my foreboding had come true. 
It was raining hard, but the people were all 
standing about bareheaded as if it was summer 
time, and the women were making more noise 
than the men, and flinging up their arms, and 
trying all at once to tell what bad occurred. 

And what had occurred ? 

Ah! I knew soon enough. The first one 
who came to me was Spinks, a poor frightened 
tailor, with his hair on end. He told me that 
Alfred Marson had been found dead in the river, 
with Eggleton’s dog howling on the bank, as 
he’d been a-howling hour after hour, with people 
who had heard him in the village wondering 
what was the matter, just as I had done, not 
thinking whose animal it was, and fancying 
some one was about to peg out somewhere, and 
the dog knew all about it, as dogs do,—as this 
one certainly did, having seen Alf Marson die, 
having been his companion all the day and 
coming in at the death, as I may say, sure 
enough. They had taken Marson’s body out of 
the river, and carried it to Eggleton’s, where 
Clara was crying and shrieking over it like a mad 
thing. The people at the post-office said they 
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could hear her plainly, and they were a good 
half-mile from the mill, if they were half a yard. 

There was a tremendous stir in Whangdale 
Scar, you may be sure, for we were quiet folk 
and had never had a “good case” before, 
within the memory of man. Nothing in the 
shape of a sensation had been with us for nigh on 
thirty years, and then a tourist fell off the Grey 
Tor, and disappointed all of us by only breaking 
his leg, and going away next morning in a 
cart; but this was real downright murder, not 
a doubt of it. They might try to make it out 
an accident, that he had slipped in the dark and 
fallen in, slipped unfortunately where the banks 
were fifteen feet above the river, and where the 
river was broken by great boulders, which split 
the stream into cascade and waterfall; but I 
knew better, though I was old enough to hold 
my tongue. I can’t say I had much sympathy 
with Alfred Marson’s sudden drop from life, for 
I had never liked the man, and I had been a 
witness to the harm he wished to do, and meant 
to do if possible. He would have made ship- 
wreck of a peaceful home, and I, for one, was 
not sorry he was gone. 

“I think it served him right,” I muttered, 
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as I took my turn to look at him—all Whang- 
dale Scar went into the miller’s house, rank and 
file, to look at him—and Clara Eggleton glanced 
up at once and shook her fist at me. Actually 
shook her fist, as if I had no right to my own 
opinion on the matter, although I had certainly 
not intended any one to hear me. 

I was twenty yards from the door, when she 
came after me and gripped me by the arm, 
startling me dreadfully, as I had not heard her 
sneaking up behind. It was the night time 
again. I don’t like looking at dead ones in the 
daylight; they’re much too yellow and staring 
for me at my age now; but with a light upon 
them they are rather interesting ; I don’t know 
why, but they are. 

‘Humphrey, Humphrey Bickers!” Clara 
Eggleton said suddenly in my ears, “I have 
got a word or two to say to you.” 

“Save us! how you madé me jump! 

“ I believe you killed him—do you hear?” 
she hissed forth spitefully; “you always hated 
him, and you were out late last night. You 
came to the mill late.” 

“ To see you. And you were out later still, 
Clara.” 
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“Ah! Iwas. What's that to do with it?” 

“ You forget.” 

“Why did you say it served him right?” 
she cried. “How dare you say it, you terrible 
old wretch! What harm had he ever done ta 
you ?” 

“To me—nothing. But I can’t be sorry for 
one blackguard the less, Clara.” 

‘You knew all, then!” 

“Didn't you tell me yourself, last night ?” 

“Qh! last night is such a long time ago!” 
she whispered, “(and so much has happened 
since! But you knew it all before,” she added. 

‘“‘T knew he was making love to the parson’s 
wife—yes.” 

“ And you killed him, Humphrey —you were 
always sly and malicious and cruel. And,” she 
exclaimed, “Tl have the law of you! And if 
you did not kill him, she did—for she was last 
night in the valley.” 

“Good Lord! you don’t say that ?” 

“‘T saw her, myself—going to meet him, It 
was all a planned thing they should meet.” 

“ Did you watch her ?” 

“T tried,” she answered gloomily, “ but I 
missed her.” 
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“Clara Eggleton,” I said, “you had better 
go back home and keep a still tongue in your 
head. I shan’t say anything myself; and as I 
was not near the place, no one will think of me. 
But you, if you are not very careful, Clara, may 
come pretty quick to the gallows.” 

“I may! I who loved him so, who would 
have died for him at any moment—I!” she 
raved again. 

“You forget what you told me last night 
in the church porch,” I reminded her. 

“ What did I say?” she answered evasively. 
“I was half mad— quite mad—I dont 
remember.” l i 

“You wished he was dead—and you said if 
he had gone to meet young Mrs. Tyke it would 
be the worse for both of them, and you would 
not spare either of the two.” 

“I did not say that—oh! I did not say 
that, Humphrey—did I?” 

“More than that,” I added; “you said I 
shouldn’t have to wait for the truth long, 
it would be soon over the village, and past 
the village too. You were a wild woman, 
Clara.” 

‘As well I might be,” she said sadly; “ but 
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Heaven knows I did not know what I was 
saying.” 

“I hope you knew what you were doing, 
and—God forgive you if you didn’t!” 

“Oh! yes, I see now, you would put it all 
on me.” | 

“Not for worlds. But I know you killed 
Alfred Marson. And I don’t know,” I added, 
“that I blame you. TIl think that over pre- 
sently.” 

“My God!” 

She stopped as if struck into stone, and I 
went homewards to think it over, as I had 
promised, And I did not blame her much; had I 
been the judge to try her, I should have let her 
off. For she had loved this man, and he would 
have led her wrong had it been in his power, I 
dare say, for all his nonsense with the other one. 
A regular bad man—there are plenty about, I 
dare say, who get on better than Marson the 
organist, who was always a clumsy fellow, with 
all his cleverness. 

And the other! She was not seen in the 
village ; she did not quit the parsonage till after 
the inquest, and the verdict of ‘ Accidental 
Death” had been recorded—what more natural 
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than that a man should lose his footing in the 
dark, and slip from a steep bank into a moun- 
tain stream? They said at the parson’s house 
that she was lying very ill, and doctors from 
London had been sent for. I saw the vicar 
every day; he did not seem distressed in mind 
about his wife, but talked calmly of church 
matters with me, and of the new organist who 
was coming in Alfred Marson’s place. And 
when they buried Alfred Marson in the church- 
yard, the vicar read the service more im- 
pressively than I should ever have given him 
credit for doing, for he was an awful reader at 
most times, and worse at the prayers and lessons 
than his sermons. He was thinking of his wife 
all the time, I believe—for she was on his mind, 
despite his being so quiet about it; perhaps she 
had raved of Alfred Marson in her delirium, 
and he had guessed the truth of it. For he 
gaid to me very quietly— 

“ We shall never have such an organist as 
that Marson—as poor Marson,” he added by 
way of correction. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Mrs. Tyke’s illness I put down to Marson’s 
death,” he said thoughtfully ; “it was a great 
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shock to her. She liked Marson—he was a bit 
of a gentleman.” 

“‘ A bit—perhaps.” 

“You didn’t like him, Bickers ?” 

“No, sir; I can’t say as I did.” 
| ‘Well, we must not think ill of him now, 

if we can help it,” said Mr. Tyke ; “and he was 
an excellent organist. Mrs. Tyke was never 
tired of listening to him.” 

‘ Very likely not.” 

“Used to come at all kinds of odd times 
when he was practising, and hide about the 
church and listen to his playing even, she ‘tells 
me now. Did you never see her Bickers ? ” 

“ Once, sir. That’s all.” 

“Only once! She was here a great many 
times, she says. Oh! and, by the way, she has 
expressed a wish to see you. I had nearly 
forgotten that,” he said. 

‘To see me, sir?” 

“Yes; very odd that is—but it is so.” 

“ Bless my heart! to see me now? Dearee 
me.” 

“‘ And the doctor says she must be kept very 
quiet, and not see anybody but me and the 
nurse,” he continued; “and we have told her, 
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just to deceive her a little, that you have gone 
to London on business, Bickers.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“ I hate deception ; I can’t forgive deception 
in any form, as a rule; but this is a matter of 
life and death.” 

“« Yes, sir.” 

“ And she can’t possibly want to see you in 
reality—can she?” 

“IT don’t see why she should,” I answered 
thoughtfully. 

“No. It’s too ridiculous,” he murmured as 
he went away. “To me it’s a very sad sign of 
mental weakness.” 

I did not look upon it in that light. I 
thought there might be even a reason why his 
wife would like to see me, especially if she was 
going to peg out, as I thought she was. 

As everybody thought she was, very quickly 
after that, for she grew worse and worse, 
and more doctors came from London to shake 
their heads over her and pronounce her case 
a hopeless one. 

They were all full of her illness in the village, 
for we liked her very much, had been all 
indebted to her for her sympathy, and the 
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poorer folk for her charitable help. No one 
but myself associated the death of Alfred Marson 
with her illness, but I felt sure myself his death 
would he the cause of hers. And I took good 
care that no one else should know it—not even 
Mrs. Bickers. 

Presently, to my amazement, and much 
more to Mrs. Bickers’s amazement, Mrs. Jodson 
suddenly came into our cottage. 

“Well, of all’ the effrontery ’ Mrs. 
Bickers had begun to say—Mrs. Bickers being 
naturally quick when Mrs. Jodson was the 
subject. But Mrs. J. dashed into the explana- 
tion and a shower of tears and sobs together. 

“You're wanted at the vicarage, Humphrey 
—you must come—she will see you.” 

‘Who will see him?” asked Mrs. Bickers. 
“Why can’t you leave him alone between you 
all? Andif you call my old man Humphrey 
again, I'll j 

“My mistress wants to see him. She's 
dying—oh! Tm afraid she’s dying. Don't 
wait, Bickers, but come on.” 

And away dashed Mrs. Jodson again. Mrs. 
Bickers nearly recovered the use of her limbs in 
her astonishment, and sat bolt upright in bed. | 
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“ Whatever can Mrs. Tyke want to see you 
about ?” | 

“Tl tell you when I come back,” I said. 

But I never told her—TI never told a living 
soul till this day, and now it’s off my mind, 
although till the last of us have pegged out it 
must be wrapped up and hid away. That’s 
understood between me and you, sir—you, the 
new vicar of this place. 

I went to the parsonage. I was shown into 
a house where everything seemed muffled. I 
caught sight of Mr. Tyke in his study, and I 
saw him looking at me as I went upstairs, 
although he did not leave his seat to say ‘‘ Good 
evening.” I was shown into a dimly lighted 
bedroom, where lay Mrs. Tyke—oh! so white 
and thin—and where a nurse was watching. 

“Qh! here he is at last,” the faint voice 
said from the bed. ‘“ Please go away—please 
all of you to go away—you have promised me. 
You do not forget it’s a promise.” 

“Very well, ma'am. Should you want ` 
anything,” said the nurse, looking at me very 
attentively, “ please ring the bell.” 

When I was left alone with her, she 
beckoned me to come close to the bedside. I 
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don’t think I should have known her had I met 
her in the village. 

“What a time you have been away in 
London!” she said reproachfully, 

“ No—yes, maam. A long time it seems, I 
` dare say.” 

“To me—yes,” she replied, “because I 
thought you were not coming back—that you 
had run away—escaped.” 

“ Escaped!” I answered. 

“ Bickers,” she said, almost imploringly, 
“you did not kill him, did you ?” 

I knew whom she meant, and what was on 
her mind, poor lady. 

“ No, Mrs. Tyke, I never touched him,” I 
answered back. 

“ You said, if you were strong enough to 
do it, you would kill him like a rat. You 
said it, Bickers, on my soul you did,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“There, there, good lady, don’t get excited 
over me. I never had the chance, if I have 
ever had the wish.” 

“Will you put your hand upon the Bible 
there, and say, so help your God, you never 
killed Alf Marson—will you?” she said eagerly. 
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I walked towards a little Bible, handsomely 
bound in a violet velvet cover, the Bible which 
she used to take to church with her, and put 
my wrinkled hand very firmly on it. 

“So help my God, I never killed Alf 
Marson,” I said very clearly and without a 
quiver in my voice. 

She drew a deep breath of relief. 

“I am so glad—so very glad and happy 
now,” she murmured. “ Thank you, Bickers; 
I believe you, I am sure you tell the truth. 
He died by accident, then, poor fellow—poor 
fellow !” 

I did not tell her of Clara Eggleton. I was 
very careful of her. She motioned me to come 
close to her side again. 

“I think you saved me, Bickers,” she 
whispered ; “I think you did, talking of my 
little children; for, though I loved him very 
much, I loved them more, I found; and I told 
him it would kill me for them to know, when 
they grew up, what a bad mother they had had. 
He understood me, and we said good-bye for 
good—for ever and for good. It was on that 
very night he died.” 

‘‘ ‘You were—there, then ?” 
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“Yes. He would never have played again 
at church, had he lived. He was going away 
for my sake.” 

He had killed himself, I fancied now; but I 
would not trouble her with that now, though 
he had said he might end his life in that 
way. 

‘‘My poor husband has never dreamed of 
the wicked thoughts I have had and have left 
behind me, Heaven be thanked,” she said; 
‘and he never, never will. You will keep my 
secret, Bickers, and no one else will dream of it. 
And presently getting stronger, as I hope I 
shall—-as I will, for his sake, if I can now—I 
shall be so different a woman, and make him so 
much happier. Gonow and——” She paused 
awhile for breath, then said—“‘and take that 
Bible with you, for my sake. For your own, 
too. To remember this night by. As a keep- 
sake, if you will, from the old mistress, should 
she die. Good-night. Call nurse.” 

I stole from the room, Bible in hand, and on 
the landing-place outside found Mr. Tyke wait- 
ing. I thought it was his ghost at first, he 
looked so dreadful. 

“What did she want? what did she want 
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to say to you?” he asked in a hoarse whisper ; 
“I have been trying to listen, but have not 
heard a word.” 

“I can't tell you, sir. I have promised not 
to tell.” 

“Tut, tut,” he said, drawing me further 
away, “I found out everything—everything 
about Marson and her, though she never 
guessed I did, and I never said a word to her. 
I knew she was a wife always to be trusted. 
And I always knew you knew! I was in the 
organ-loft that winter morning.” 

“ Good Lord!” 

‘And, for that Lord’s sake, what did she 
say?” he asked solemnly; “there shall be no 
more mystery. What did she say?” 

I held the violet-bound Bible out to him. I 
shall never forget how he glared at it and 
stepped back. 

“<< Will you put your hand upon the Bible 
there, and say, so help your God, you never killed 
Alf Marson?’ That’s what she said, sir.” 

But he had not heard me to the end; he 
had rushed at me and put his hand upon my 
mouth. 

‘Hush, hush! she will hear you,” he cried. 
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“T will not take an oath like that—I will not. 
What made you—you think—I did it?” 

I did not answer then. I saw it all now, 
from beginning to end, the lot of it! “I know 
you did it, Mr. Tyke,” I answered back in his 
ear, ‘ but I shall never tell.” 

“ You were watching me, then? And 
you ” He could not go on. “ Thank you, 
thank you, Bickers, for keeping it quiet—for 
sparing me.” Then he shook hands with me for 
the third time in my life, and motioned me to 
go. Iwas going away, when he called me back 
again. “ What did she want with you?” he 
said again; “you have not told me yet.” 

“ To ask if I had killed him. To make me 
swear I hadn't.” 

“Ah! yes, I see. I had thought it all out, 
and it seemed to me then,” he added in a lower 
whisper still, “that it would be better for the 
children’s sake—and the mother’s—and mine, 
that he should go!” 

“And he went.” 

“‘God help me—yes,” he muttered. 

The nurse came flitting up the stairs, and 
looked from him to me as if she doubted one 
of us. 
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“Good night, sir,” I said in a loud tone; 
“T hope to see the mistress up by Christmas 
time.” . 

And it was a lucky wish, for I did see her 
better and stronger before they left Whangdale 
Scar and went to live abroad, where he died 
almost as soon as he got there, I’ve been told. 

“Thank you, Bickers, thank you,” he 
answered loudly back, and in his own old tone 
of voice; “and good-night to you.” 


END OF VOL. II. 
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